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Art.I. The Antiquities of Athens, measured and delineated by 
James Stuart, F.R.S. and F.S.A. and Nicholas Revett, Painters 


and Architects. Vol. IV. Imperial folio, 71. 7s. Boards. 
aaylor. 1816. 


Ramee a singular fate, with respect both to delay and to 
ultimate accomplishment by so many different hands, has 
attended the superb work on the antiquities of Athens which 
was undertaken by Messrs. Stuart and Revett. So early as 
the year 1748, those gentlemen first issued proposals, at Rome, 
for its publication: but even their journey for the purpose of 
collecting materials for it did not commence till 1750; the 
first volume did not appear till 1762, under Mr. Stuart’s 
superintendence; the second, though dated in 1787, was not 
given to the world till after his death in 1788, when it was 
edited by Mr. Newton; the third obtained no existence till 
1794,,.when Mr. Revely became its literary man-midwife; and, 
after a farther lapse of twenty-two years, a fourth and ‘last is 
presented to us (as we understand) by Mr. Woods.* 

In the advertisement to the second volume, Mr. Stuart’s 
intention that the whole should be completed by a third was 
distinctly notified ; and it is evident from the preface to the 
fourth, now before us, that it has been composed only of the 
gleanings of the author’s portfolio. On this subject, however, 
we shall quote the editor’s words : 


‘ In undertaking to give to the world a fourth volume of the 
Antiquities of Athens, I feel no small degree of diffidence, both 
from the high and established reputation of what has been already 

ublished, and from the nature of the materials intrusted to my care. 
i am anxious that this fourth volume should not appear unworthy 
of the foregoing; but am also aware that it can contain nothing 
equal to some of the fine specimens of Grecian art detailed in the 
former volumes ; and I also fear that some blame may possibly 
attach to the publication of a part, whose subjects are in general 





* For Vol. ii., See M.R. (Old Series) Vol. xxviii. 'p. 302.: for 
Vol. ii. M.R. ( New Series, ) Vol. ii. p. 316.; and for Vol. it., M.R. 
Vol. xvii. p. 45. and 161. 
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extremely different from the preceding; and many of which are 
connected with Athens, only by the circumstance of having been 
visited and drawn by Stuart and Rivett * on the same journey. 
Yet the materials are altogether far too interesting-to .be sup- 
pressed, and the observations of the artists are too closely con- 
nected with the subjects of the former volumes (not all Athenian ) 
to form a separate work. We have also ample proof that it was 
the intention of the authors to publish them unitedly ; indeed in 
some of the early printed proposals the antiquities of Pola are 
mentioned as the subject of the second volume.’ 


It certainly was understood, from the preface to Vol. i., that 
the travellers, having been detained at Venice on their route 
to Greece, had occupied their time in'visiting Pola, and had 
been much gratified by an inspection of the ruins of the 
Amphitheatre and other remains of antiquity at that place: 
but the annunciation in Vol. 1i., which we have just mentioned, 
that a third volume, then in great forwardness, would be the 
completion of the undertaking, leaves no room for supposing 
that these or any other episodical materials would have been 
allowed by Mr. Stuart to make a part of his “ Antiquities of 
Athens.” We cannot believe, indeed, that he would have 
injured the character of so justly celebrated a work by pub- 
lishing, under its title, 2 combination of such materials as are 
now made to form its fourth volume; and, after the modest 
doubts and fears which are expressed by its editor, in the 
passage above quoted, we are sorry to be obliged to declare 
our opinion that it exhibits a sad decline, both in matter and 
in execution, from the noble specimen of each which was — 
afforded in the first volume. After this general statement, how- 
ever, we shall proceed to take notice of the several portions of 
the book: but we would beg leave previously to remark, with 
reference to the Topography of Athens, that this subject, which 
had been beset with difficulties, misconceptions, and errors, 
was investigated in our xviith Vol. N. S., (when we reported 
Vol. iii. of the Antiquities,) and, as we believe we may say, has 
since become better understood. We may refer to pages 
48—57., and 163—165., for the observations to which we 
allude. 

The preface contains extracts from a MS. journal by Mr. 
Stuart, relating his progress from Venice to Athens, several 
excursions from that antient capital, and his return to Eng- 
land; from which we may make a few amusing citations. 
Some popular commotions having taken place at Athens in 
1753, Mr. S. and his companion were advised to quit it for a 
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* Mr. Revett’s name is thus mis-spelt in various places. — Rev. 
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-time, and accordingly embarked for Smyrna. Here they 


remained till the tumults subsided ; and, says the writer, 


‘On Saturday, June 2. 1753, we took our departure from 
Smyrna, on board a Hydriot boat, having agreed to pay thirty 
piastres for our passage to Mycone, and thirty-three piastres from 
thence to Athens. That night we anchored under the castle .of 
Smyrna, and the following in a little bay in the Phocian territory. 
We weighed before day-light on the fourth, and anchored before 
noon off Scio, where the plague then raged. We dined and 
supped at Thimiana, and sailed in the night to Mycone, whence 
we proceeded to Delos, and remained in that island till the 
eleventh ; but the wind and rain very much impeded my geogra- 
phical observations. We returned to Mycone; and at ten in the 
evening of the same day sailed for Naxia. Here we arrived on the 
twelfth, and visited what is called the gate of Bacchus. This is a 
door-case, the only remaining fragment of the Temple of Bacchus; 
and this was so ruined, that it did not furnish a moulding which we 
could copy. At this place we saw an old Frenchman, who had 
been with Charles the Twelfth of Sweden when he was besieged 
by the Turks; he enjoyed a pension from the Porte. On the 
evening of the thirteenth we arrived at Paros, where are several 
fragments of buildings, chiefly Doric, several inscriptions, and 
some mouldings which we had not met with before; but what 


- excited most our curiosity was the quarry at Hagio Minas, espe- 


cially as we had heard that a basso-relievo, cut on the solid rock, 
was to be seen there that merited our attention, nor were we dis- 
appointed ; for though it has never been highly finished, and has 
suffered by time and ill-usage, and the subject seems inexplicable, 
there is a degree of elegance and grace in some of the figures that 
seems to be almost the effect of chance, and to have been formed 
in part by the splitting of the marble, particularly that which re- 
sembles a Silenus, with the Syrinx in his hand; but where these 
accidents have not been so favourable to the formation of the 
figures, they have been more or less helped by the sculptor’s 
chissel, which has completed the forms which the irregularity of 
the marble had suggested to the imagination. 

‘ « This sculpture brought to my mind a passage in Pliny *, 
where he says, ‘ but in the quarry of the Parians they relate a 
wonderful thing ; the wedges having separated a block of marble, 
the image of Silenus was found existing in it.’ I have therefore 
given a print of it (chap. vi. pl. 5. of this volume, ) as a probable 
comment on the text of Pliny. , 

¢ « From Paros we crossed over a little channel to Antiparos, 
and gratified our curiosity with a sight of that wonderful grotto, 
which gives celebrity to the island; but the master of our bark, 
in haste to finish his voyage, did not permit us to stay long enough 








unius cuneis dividentium soluta, imaginem Silent erstetisse. 


‘* Sed in Pariorum (lapicidinis) mirabile proditur, gleba 24 
lin. 
Hist. Nat. Lib. xxxvi. ¢. 5.’ | 
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to make a drawing of it. We left Paros on the eighteenth, and soon 
after arrived at Athens.” ’ 


Other disturbances arose while the travellers were at 
Athens; and one of a private nature, which unfortunately 
implicated them, interrupted their peaceable and scientific 
— The British Consul, a Greek, with whom they 
odged, made an unreasonable pecuniary demand on them; 
and, in the course of argumentation, he behaved with so much 
insolence that Mr. Stuart knocked him down. The Consul 
appealed to the Archbishop for redress, and at last went to 
Constantinople; whither Mr. S. also found it necessary to 
resort, in order to make his own representations to the British 
ambassador, Sir James Porter. He proceeded in company 
with the principal Athenian Aga, and his brother; who, with 
a numerous retinue, were going'to the Grand Signor’s court 
to solicit for themselves the government of Athens. Having 
travelled five days, Mr. S. thus continues : 


‘ « We left Larissa two hours before day on the twenty-sixth ; 
and as we advanced, observed Olympus covered with snow ap- 
pearing over the lower hills. We breakfasted at a solitary house 
called Baba. On entering Larissa, we had to ford a pretty wide 
river, of which we saw no more until we came to the entrance of 
the Vale of Tempe, where it appears about as large as the Arno 
at Florence, but somewhat more rapid ; however it does not flow 
with equal velocity, nor observe an equal breadth in its course 
through the valley; for it is sometimes broad and perfectly gentle, 
and every where keeps nearer to Ossa than to Olympus. The rocks 
which border this valley on both sides are perpendicular toa great 
height, and have many caverns in them. The tops of the preci- 
pices on each side are beautifully fringed with trees. The greatest 
breadth is no where a quarter of a mile, and generally much less 
than half that space. Between the river and the foot of Olympus 
are several clumps of large trees, which I took to be oaks *, and 
all the ground between the mountains and the river was covered 
on both sides with shrubs, beneath which the ground was clothed 
thick with a great variety of herbage. Beautiful as this vale is, it 
was entirely deserted; we neither saw a habitation nor met a 
living creature in it after we had left the house where we break- 
fasted. 

<« « When we came to the end of this valley, and the view was 
no longer confined by the mountains on each side, a prospect the 
most enchanting that can be imagined was opened to us. A fine 
plain, through which the river meandered with a broader surface 
and a gentler course, lay immediately beneath us ; over the river 
at no great distance appeared a bridge. The plain was diversified 
with houses and trees intermixed, beyond which, at the distance of 
four or five miles, we had a view of the broad Thermaic gulf; the 





‘ * These are said to be Oriental planes.’ 
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hilly country of Cassandra on the opposite shore; and at a still 
greater distance Mount Athos terminated the prospect. On the 
twenty-seventh we travelled through a marshy country, and, leav- 
ing Salonica at a small distance to the right, proceeded about 
twelve miles farther to a village called Langathia. Here an 
untoward accident * obliged me to quit my conductors, and after 

some 





‘ * There are two papers containing some. account of this 
untoward accident, both in the same hand, which I believe to be 
Stuart's ; but unfortunately so large a piece has been torn out of 
one that but little can be made out by the remainder; and some- 
— - been spilt upon the other which has nearly discharged 
the ink. 

‘ The first of these has been a copy of a letter to Sir James 
Porter; the latter appears also to have been a letter, and this has 
contained the story much more in detail; there is also a reference 
to it in the copy of a letter to Sir James Porter, dated Salonica, 
December 5.1753. From these I have extracted and compiled 
the following narrative, except the latter part, which is supplied 
from a verbal relation of Stuart to the Bishop of Dromore, and by 
him repeated to Mr. Caldwell, who printed it. 

‘ « J was not at all pleased with the conduct of the Turks soon 
after leaving Athens; but their insulting actions grew more in- 
tolerable as we proceeded. At Ortho, near Salonica, I got for 
the first time a tolerable horse, for which the Vaywode cursed me 
and the hostler, whom he threatened to whip. 1 modestly offered 
te-change my horse for another ; an offer which he caught with a 
sort of boisterous transport: this determined me to quit his com- 

y the first opportunity ; and being arrived in the evening at 
Lenpithle, about twelve or fourteen miles fram Salonica, I began 
to bargain for a good easy horse. On this the Vaywode began to 
abuse the ostler at the last stage, telling the Turks, that the rascal 
had mounted an Infidel like a Mussylman, and turning to the 
master of the chan, inquired for his worst horses, and made him 
mount one which he recommended as a very hard trotter. Seeing 
the pace he went, he cried out with a laugh, — Zau maum, ‘ this 
just does.’ On>this I feigned a head-ache and fever, and desired 
to be left behind. Achmet then exclaimed to his brother, ‘ the 
rascal has understood us ;’ and addressing himself to a Hadgee 
who was likewise in the chan, said something to him about me, 
repeating the word giaour; whatever the meaning was, the Hadgee 
came into his scheme, and staid behind to execute it. However, 
at my reqttest, they left behind a chochadar to conduct me by sea 
the remainder of the way ; I was anxious to obtain a lodging in 
another house but could not succeed. I was then conducted to 
an inner room, where I placed my luggage about me, and pre- 
pared myself to sleep. Meanwhile the chochadar went to the 
Hadgee, with whom he had a long conversation in Turkish, drink- 
ing freely together; but as the chochadar did not express himself 
in Turkish with the same facility as in Greek, he slipped out, 
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some difficulties to return to Salonica, where Mr. Revett after- 
wards joined me, and where we were received with the most 
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perhaps unconsciously, these words; ‘they are two young vigorous 
fellows ; it is best to let them sleep first. I will go and cajole 
them about their voyage to Salonica and their caic ; which he 
accordingly did. I should have observed, that the master of the 
chan was a very terrible fellow, and that the Hadgee Achmet had 
a long private conference with him and the chochadar. I con- 
tinued to feign sickness, and while I was pretending to sleep, 2 
janizary came in; he was soon joined by a boy about thirteen 
years old; who, talking about me, made signs with his hand on his 
neck as if he would cut off his head and throw it into the ashes 
behind the fire, on which the janizary silenced him, and told 
him I was looking full on him; and presently asked me, if I under- 
stood Turkish, to which I answered no, and he appeared satisfied. 
I resolved to escape, but found it difficult to execute. Pretending 
to have an occasion out of doors, I called the chochadar to accom- 
pany me, and led him as far as I could from the house under that 
pretence. I then told him of my apprehensions, and offered him 
one hundred piastres to accompany me to Salonica, increasing my 
price to five hundred chequins, but he would not be bribed. 





‘ You promise me great things, but when you get me you will- 


hang me.’ 


‘ « This increased my apprehensions, and I left him, knowing 
that he would not cry out as I was armed and he was not. I 
walked on, but did not get above half a mile from the town, and 
at first hid myself among some reeds on the banks of a small river; 
but fearing I had been observed, I afterwards left the reeds, and 
lay down among some bushes and brambles which were spread 
about to a great extent. After some time, I was pursued by at 
least ten different parties with lighted torches ; they traced my 
foot-steps for some time, and searched all over the reeds; that not 
succeeding, they tried amqng the byambles; being foiled there 
also, they lighted fires at intervals with bundled sticks all round 
the boundary of the thicket, so that it was impossible for me to 
escape without being observed: but Providence protected me ; 
somewhat more than an hour before day-break a heavy rain came 
on, which extinguished the fires, and obliged the Turks to return 
to the village. When I perceived that all was ‘gam I got up, and 
by searching about soon gained the principal road, disguising 
myself by tying my sash about my head and throwing off my upper 
garment, which was scarlet. At day-break I found myself on a 
rising ground, with a considerable town in view just before me. I 
took a back road, to avoid passing through the street, and pro- 
ceeded some way further without being observed ; but seeing 2 
man ploughing, and being sensible that he must see me when he 
turned his plough, I bethought myself of counterfeiting folly, as 
the Turks regard idiots with great veneration. This scheme suc- 
ceeded ; and soon after meeting with two Epirotes, I put myself 
under their protection to Salgnica.” ’ sia 
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cordial hospitality by Mr. Paradise, the Consul. The plague 

ing out soon after, and fresh obstacles arising, we thought it 
more prudent to return home with the drawings we already had, 
than to risk the whole in attempting to gain more. After there- 
fore making drawings of some antiquities at Salonica, we left that 
city on the zoth of April, 1754, for Smyrna, in order to take our 
passage thence to England.” ’ 


After some memoranda relative to Bootia, we come to 
memoirs of Messrs. Stuart and Revett, supplied by friends 
of the respective families. 

James Stuart was born in Creed-lane, Ludgate-street, 
London, in 1713, but his father was a native of Scotland, and 
a mariner of humble station, and his mother was a native of 
Wales. Though his parents were poor, they were of good 
character, and gave him the best education which their power 
allowed; and the father’s death leaving his four children 
destitute, James exerted his talents for drawing, in support of 
them and of his mother. He was employed by Goupy in 
designing and painting fans, but did not thus restrict his 
efforts, occupying his time also in studying Greek and Latin, 
anatomy, geometry, and other sciences. His desire of farther 
improvement by travel induced him to set off, though poorly 
stocked with money, on a pedestrian tour to Rome; stopping 
occasionally on his route to exercise his pencil for the reno- 
» vation of his purse. At Roime he formed his acquaintance 
with Mr. Revett; and here also, it is said in the present 
biography, ‘ he appears to have obtazned’ (or improved) ‘ his 
knowlege of Latin andGreek at the College of the Propaganda.’ 
He displayed these acquirements in a Latin work which he 
published at the expence of the Pope, in 1750, intitled “ De 
Obelesco Casaris Augusti, Campo Martis nuperrime. effoso, 
Epistola, Jacobi Stuart, Angli, ad Carolum Wentworth, Comitem 
de Malton ;” and ‘ which procured for him the honour of 
being presented to his Holiness, a distinction, perhaps, never 
before conferred on an artist who was a Protestant.’ Advane- 
ing to the period of his design to record the Antiquities of 
Athens, the biographer says : 


‘ It cannot now be discovered what branch of the art of painting 
Stuart practised to support himself during the six or seven years 
of his residence in Italy, before he engaged in this undertaking ; 
but it is certain that during that time he acquired all the literary 
knowledge which he has displayed in the work, and an acquaint- 
ance with those sciences, which enabled him afterward to engage 
practically in the profession of an architect. 

‘ On the publication of the first volume, the knowledge of 
Grecian art burst upon the publie in all -its - apgembe its author 
acquired the surname of Athenian par excellence; was chosen a 
Q 4 member 
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member of the Royal Society and Society of Antiquaries ; and 
became afterwards a member of the Dilletanti Society: he ac- 
quired the patronage of many noble families in his profession of 
an architect, and had as much employment as he chose to accept : 
as a designer he was frequently applied to, on subjects not merely 
architectural, when any thing peculiarly elegant was required; of 
these I shall only mention the medals that were struck to comme- 
morate Lord Clive’s victory at Plassey, the taking of Guadaloupe, 
the battle of Minden, and the medal given by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. all of which are conceived in the purest 
style of Grecian art; many others probably exist of which the pre- 
sent writer has no knowlege. If Mr. Stuart had chosen to make a 
large fortune, he had more favourable opportunities of doing so 
than most men in his profession ; he had introduced into Britain the 
knowledge of a style of art, which, though among the oldest in ex- 
istence, was new to this country, and every person of good ta.te 
admired and was willing to adopt it; but, having acquired a com- 
ames by other means, he soon withdrew from the practice of 

is profession to enjoy the society of his friends, and the comforts 
of his family, in the way that was most congenial to his feelings 
and habits of life. 

‘ Lord Anson, who had early patronised Stuart, procured for 
him the place of Surveyor to Greenwich Hospital, which being 
almost a sinecure, and the income considerable, added to the pro- 
perty he had already acquired, and placed him im a state of inde- 
pendence equal to his wishes,’ — 

* Mr. Stuart was twice married; by his first wife he had one 
son who died at an early age; by his second he had five children, 
one of which died a short time before himself; his eldest daughter 
died of a decline some years afterwards ; his eldest son was in the 
navy, and died in the year 1800; the youngest son is in the ‘same 
profession, and has attained to the rank of lieutenant, and the 
youngest daughter is still living. 

‘ Mr. Stuart died Feb. 2. 1788, in the 75th year of his age, 
and was buried in the vault of the church of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields.’ — 

‘ Modern architects have generally engraved and published their 
designs for the principal buildings they have erected ; this praetice 
is not only honourable to themselves, but advantageous to the 
public, disseminating at once both a knowledge of the art, and of 
the talents of the artist. It is to be regretted that Stuart did not 
adopt this practice ; on the contrary, he neglected his own designs; 
and it is not therefore possible at this distance of time to give an 
accurate list of his tat. but among various others the —s 
may be named; Lord Anson’s House in St. James’s Square, whic 
is believed to be the first building erected in England of real Gre- 
cian architecture; Belvidere, Lord Eardley’s seat, near Erith, Kent ; 
Mrs. Montagu’s house, Portman-square; the Chapel and the In- 
firmary at Greenwich Hospital ; a Triumphal Arch; the Octagon 
Temple of the Winds and other buildings at Shuckburgh, the seat 
of Lord Anson in Staffordshire ; and some parts of the interior of 
Lord Spencer’s house in &t. James's Place.’ 

The 
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' The biography of Mr. Stuart is closed by some remarks 
on his character as an artist; in which little appears respect- 
ing his talents as a painter, but his fame is rested on his attain- 
ments as an architect, and on the evidence of these abilities 
which his great work proudly manifests. It is observed that to 
him we owe our knowlege of Grecian architecture; and that, if 
the remains of Athens should entirely perish, and § it should so 
happen that any people or potentate should have spirit, in- 
clination, and power to rebuild them, his work will enable 
them to do so, and thus preserve them to the end of time.’ 
From the brief memoirs of Mr. Revett, which follow, we 
learn that he was the second son of John Revett, Esq. of 
Brandeston Hall, near Framlingham, in Suffolk, and was 
born there about 1721; that he left England ‘for Italy in 
1742, and studied painting at Rome, where he formed his 
intimacy with Mr. Stuart; and that with him, as we have 
already seen, he went to Athens in 1751. From his return 
to England till 1764, nothing is distinctly known of his pur- 
suits: but it is supposed that he was occupied in making some 
of the drawings for the Antiquities of Athens. In 1764, he 
engaged in a voyage, at the expence of the Dilettanti Society, 
of which the object was to delineate the antiquities of Ionia, 
and two years were thus passed. ‘ An account of this journey 
has been published by. Dr. Chandler; and the principal ob- 
jects of architecture compose the two volumes of the Ionian 
Antiquities, except those at Athens, part of which have already 
been published in the second and third volumes of the Anti- 
quities of Athens; and the plates of the Sculpture of the Par- 
thenon from the drawings of Mr. Pars make part of the 
present volume.’ The events of the long interval from 1766 
to 1804, when Mr. R. died at the advanced age of 84, are no 
otherwise described than by saying that, after his return, he 
‘seems to have spent his time in preparing the drawings for 
publication, and in superintending some works of architecture,’ 
and that ‘ he was by no means in easy circumstances.’ Amon 
the edifices which he designed, are enumerated, at Lord Le 
Despencer’s, West Wycomb, the Eastern and Western 
Porticos, the Temple near the latter, the Temple of Flora, 
and the ‘Temple in the Island: the Church at Ayot, St. Law- 
rence, in Hertfordshire ; and the Portico to the Eastern Front 
of Standlinch, in Wiltshire, the seat of James Dawkins, Esq. . 
In the introductory remarks on the antiquities of Pola, Mr. 
Stuart observes : 3 : 


‘ The excursion we made to Pola is mentioned in the preface to 
the first volume, with the motives that induced us to visit that an- 
cient city. Palladio enumerates and praises the antiquities he saw 
there. On our arrival we had the mortification to find = the 
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theatre, one of the principal objects of our curiosity, had been 2 
long time since utterly demolished ; but the amphitheatre, the arch 
of the Sergii, and the Temples, still remained, to justify that illus- 
trious artist in the commendation he has bestowed on them, and 
the intention he had to give descriptions of them to the public. 

‘ Those afforded us employment for three months, during which 
time we detected several mistakes of former authors, and observed 
various particulars that had escaped their notice.’ 


Chapter I., on the Amphitheatre of Pola, which ‘ was not 
improbably built by Dioclesian, or Maximin,’ contains little 
more than a description of the fourteen plates which give 
views, plans, elevations, sections, and mouldings of this ruin. 
It was a rusticated building, rudely finished; in form, an 
ellipsis, of which the longest diameter lies nearly north and. 
south, measuring 436 feet, 6 inches; its shortest, 346 feet, 
2 inches; and its height, in the part now left most perfect, is 
97 feet. As it is altogether of a second-rate class, both in mag- 
nitude and style, and has been represented in former publi- 
cations, we need not now enter into detailed observations 
respecting it. 

Chapter II. refers with equal brevity to the Temple of 
Rome and Augustus at Pola, and explains 10 plates of that 
building. We regret to say that the engraving of several of 
these plates is bin as would be appropriate only in a work of 
the most inferior nature and price. . 

Of a similar character is Chapter III., on the Arch of the 
Sergii at Pola; and its ro plates merit little more encomium. 

A large division of the work then follows, constituting chap- 

ter IV., and illustrated by 34 engravings of Sculpture of the 

Parthenon; collected not merely from the labours of Messrs. 

Stuart and Revett, but also from various other sources, which 

are thus announced. ‘ Mr. Stuart contented himself (vol. ii. 

p. 12.) with giving so much of the sculpture of the frieze of 

this temple as was necessary to exhibit the different dresses and | 

ornaments of the figures, but the whole of it is so highly inter- 

esting, that it was thought advisable to engrave for this vo- 

lume all that remained unpublished, of which drawings had 

been made either by Mr. Stuart or Mr. Pars. The sketches 

of the latter artist are very beautiful.” It might be inferred 

from this statement that many of the drawings at least were | 

made by Stuart and Revett: but the first five plates are taken 

from the well-known delineations at Paris of the Sculpture in 

the Pediments, supposed to have been copied in 1683: four 

others are without any draughtsman’s name; and all the rest 

are made from drawings of Pars. The apparent intention of 

this great portion of the volume, not being the work of 
Stuart 
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Stuart and Revett, must be deemed to be the attraction 
which it may obtain by exhibiting much of the sculpture that 
has of late become a subject of interest in England under the 
denomination of the Elgin Collection: but we cannot coincide 
in any views which are directed to enlarge the publication and 
to procure notice for it at the expence of thus “travelling out 
of the record,” the title declaring it to exhibit ** The Anti- 

uities of Athens measured and delineated by James Stuart 
and Nich. Revett.” According to this mode of proceeding, a 
small portion only might in other cases be the work of the 
ostensible author; and the public might be made to pay for a 
large body of matter collected from sources of which they had 
no previous knowlege, and in which therefore they had 
placed no previous confidence. ‘These plates, with additions, 
and the Report of the Parliamentary Committee on the sub- 
ject of the Elgin Collection, are also published in a separate 
volume, at the price of five guineas. 

Chap. V. describes 11 plates formed from sketches and 
memoranda of Mr. Stuart, relative to antiquities on the Con- 
tinent of Greece. The first seven are additions to or correc- 
tions of objects which appeared in the former volumes, on 
the ruins at Athens and in its neighbourhood ; and the re- 
mainder exhibit architectural fragments and views in other 

arts. 
" Fragments collected in the Greek Isiands’ form the sub- 
ject of the VIth and last Chapter, accompanied by seven 
plates. Of the sth, representing a sculpture in the quarries 
at Paros, which is very interesting, we have this account: 


‘ Besides the principal figure of Silenus in this piece of sculp- 
ture, there are perhaps a Cybele, an Atys, and three figures of 
Hours or Graces ; the rest seem to be the mere offspring of the 
sculptor’s imagination. 

‘ The reader will find a further account of this production in p. ix. 
of the preface. Tournefort, who observed it in his voyage to the 
Levant, gives the following description of it : 

«« They carried us three miles from the castle t6 see some ancient 
quarries, where there is nothing left but a few trenches all covered 
with broken bits and rubbish of the stone, as fresh as if they had 
been lately worked: mandrake and false dittany grow every where 
about them. The most ancient — in the country are about 
a mile further, above the mill belonging to the monastery of St. 
Minas. In one of those quarries is an antique basso-relievo, 
wrought upon the native rock itself, which in that place presents 
naturally an almost perpendicular face at the bottom of a great 
cavern, now used for a sheep-fold, from whence it is probable they 
got this fine marble by the light of lamps. The mountain where 
this cavern stands is perhaps the Mount Marpesus, mentioned by 
Servius, and Stephens the geographer. 
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‘«¢ This basso-relievo is four feet long, and its greatest height is 
two feet five inches; the bottom of it is cut level ; the top is irre- 
gular, because the performer fitted it to the figure of the rock. 
Though this work has been very ill handled by time, it never- 
theless appears to be a kind of Bacchanal, or if you will a country- 
wedding, containing twenty-nine figures, tolerably well designed, 
but ill put together. Of twenty of these figures, which are upon 
a line, the six biggest are seventeen inches tall: they represent 
nymphs dancing a sort of brawl. There is another sitting on the 
left-hand, that seems to draw back, though pressed to dance. 
Among these figures appears the head of a satyr, with a long 
beard, laughing violently. 

‘ «¢ On the right are placed twelve smaller figures, which seem 
merely to represent spectators. Bacchus sits quite at the top of 
the basso-relievo, with ass’s ears, and a huge round belly, sur- 
rounded with figures, in several attitudes ; they all seem perfectly 
merry, especially a satyr that stands in the front, with ears and 
horns like a bull. The heads of this piece were never finished. 
It appears to have been the whim of some carver, who diverted 
himself with ornamenting his marble, and who wrote at the bot- | 
tom of his basso-relievo : 





ASAMAY 
OAPTZHY 
: NYM@AIZY 
‘« Adamas Odryses reared this monument to the maidens of 
the country ; who anciently were called nymphs, as Diodorus Si- 
culus informs us; and Barthius proves pretty clearly, that this } 
name was peculiarly appropriated to those that were not married.” ” 
The volume is terminated by ‘ Observations with Correc- 
tions on the three first Volumes of the Antiquities of Athens,’ 
from the pen of Mr. Revett, and by a brief index to the 


whole work. 





Art. II. Travels in Poland, Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, and the 
Tyrol, in the Years 1807 and 1808 ; in a Series of Letters to 
a Friend. By Baron D’Uklanski. 12mo. pp. 243. 5s. 6d. 
Boards. Souter. {| 
Sar writer of this little volume is one of the many indi- 
viduals whom the successive wars of Bonaparte drove from | 
their homes, and forced to seek in other countries the means of : 
recovering their losses, or of procuring a temporary oblivion 
of their cares. Without giving any minute account of himself, 
or of the situation of his landed property, the Baron apprizes 
his readers that the latter was situated in the part of Poland 
which was laid waste by the hostilities of the French and Rus- 
sians in 1806 and 1807; and that he quitted it in the midst of 
those disorders: to reside some time at Warsaw, but Jeft that 


city in the early part of the last-mentioned year in order to 
5 travel 
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travel in Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, and eventually in Italy. 
The various observations occurri ng in the course of this tour are 
communicated in the shape of letters to a female friend, of 
whom we are told nothing but that she bears the promising 
name of Constance, although she leaves the reader without 
any evidence of her punctuality, the Baron being the onl 
letter-writer in the book. He puts his remarks together wit 
little skill in composition, but with considerable attention to 
impartiality and fidelity. His range of observation altogether 
was extensive: but, as Saxony and Bavaria engaged compara- 
tively little of his notice, we shall give our chief attention to 
the passages descriptive of Poland and the Tyrol. 

Our last account of the manners and condition of the Poles 
was contained in our report (M. R. Vol. lix.) of the Tableau 
de la Pologne, by M. Malthe Brun, and was such, we believe, 


as to startle those of our readers whose estimate of Poland 
had been formed on the inveteracy with which the French and 
the Russians contended for its possession. So far from prov- 
ing an accession of political power to so distant a master as 
Bonaparte, there seems little reason to doubt that Poland 
would have been a drain on his treasury and a ruinous ab- 
sorbent of his military means; and Baron d’Uklanski could 
scarcely fail to be of this opinion when he committed to paper 
the following sketch of Polish manners : 


‘ The Polish nobleman’s residence is, in general, a house of 
timber, with two rooms ; one of them answering the double pur- 
pose of a kitchen and place for the servants, and the other of 

arlour, dining-room, and bed-chamber, for the gentleman. 

ogs, cats, pigs, and geese, live here, with their master, peaceably 
together. When a Sarmatian of this description is visited by a 
stranger, the first thing offered him is a glass of brandy ; another 
dram is taken to whet the appetite immediately before dinner, and 
after it the dose is repeated to help digestion. The table is spread 
with a cloth, which hardly resembles table-linen, and the disgust- 
ing stains thereon show clearly how little washing is used in 
Poland. The furniture consists of a bed, without curtains, a 
rotten settee, and two chairs, and, in deficiency of a sopha, the 
bed is drawn to the table, or the table to the bed, and on it the 
guests are seated. They know no such things as napkins; one 
knife serves two masters; and greasy spoons, of lead, glue them- 
selves to “ lips. Instead of grates, their arepces are pro- 
vided with low hearths, on which the wood is piled up; and from 
the chimney is suspended, by a chain, a copper, which contains 
boiling water. When a dish is taken from the table, a dirty 
clown, who, with a mop in his hand, officiates as scullion, cleans 
the plates in sight of the strangers, by dipping his rag-brush in the 
copper and passing it over them, and then ranges the pewter on 
the hearth, which is buried under ashes, the guests waiting ane 
this 
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this operation is performed. If the brush does not answer the 
purpose, or ashes Stick to the plates, the dirty fellow grasps the 
corner of his woollen coat, in Poland called zhupan, and gives them 
the necessary polish. Broth, vegetables, and roast-meat, are, 
without distinction, served up in deep tin tureens; flat dishes are 
seldom seen, and the stranger's appetite must be craving if it can 
induce him to taste the tough cow-flesh which usurps the place. of 
beef. For drink, you are first presented with beer, a disgusting 
mixture of barley and water. One large pitcher serves the whole 
conan and many a Pole swallows this miserable beverage by 
pailfuls. — 

‘ Wine comes for the dessert; you may easily guess of what sort. 
There is but one glass on the table, and that without a foot; the 
host, therefore, on giving out a toast, holds the glass in his hand 
till he has drunk, for stand it cannot. He then hands it to his 
neighbour, this to a third, and so on, every one pledging till the 
glass has gone round, and if the stranger wishes not to offend 

inst the etiquette of the country, he must take the glass from 
the hand of the last and drink, in mark of acknowledgment, to the 
health of the whole company. The glass is then placed on its 
head, till a thirsty throat releases it from that uneasy posture, 
which figuratively denotes the state of drunkenness. In fashionable 
houses, decanters of beer are served up also, but they are usually 
passed: by, the company indemnifying themselves with wine of 
various sorts, which flows freely. 

‘No sooner is the broth-bowl removed than the toasts begin, 
and the bumpers grow larger at every round, often succeeding 
e2zch other to the number of twelve, of which the last is usually of 
a monstrous size. At Studzieniec, twenty miles beyond Lowicz, 
the gentleman of the house chose to drink my health out of a cup 
which held two pints of Hungary wine; standing, he swallowed 
this brimmer at a draught; and, to my utter astonishment, 
upwards of thirty persons present at table followed his example. 

‘ After dinner, coffee is presented ; my stomach always turns 
whenever I think of the beverage of succory and beans which is 
usually given. The guests are honoured with cups; the family 
drink from glasses, as in Italy. With wealthy people, on the other 
hand, the coffee is excellent ; although sometimes made so strong 
as to become disgusting.’ 

Every thing else is in harmony with this curious picture. The 
inns of Poland are miserable timber-huts, kept by Jews, who 
exemplify their traditional reputation for filth, and deal in 
nothing but wretched brandy and muddy beer ; while private 
dwellings are equally deficient in point of cleanliness, it being 
almost impracticable for a foreigner to enjoy any where a 
comfortable night’s rest, on account of the vermin. At the 
same time, the-expence in the house of a Polish grandee is 
enormous; in consequence not so much of the style in which 
he lives, as of the extraordinary waste caused by his own igno- 
vance and the carelessness of the servants. Drinking to excess 
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‘is still as fashionable here among the higher ranks as ever it 
was in Ireland or Scotland in the rude days of our forefathers; 
the nobleman intoxicating himself with wine and /igueurs, and 
the trader or farmer with brandy. If such be the habits of the 
classes on whom the success of cultivation materially depends, 
we need not be surprized that the husbandry of Poland is 
still in a very backward state. Let us hear the Baron’s re- 
presentation of Poksh Agriculture. 


‘ The manner of rendering the soil productive is in Poland 
peculiar to itself. When they begin to clear the land, if strong 
trees stand in their way, they content themselves with stabbing 
the underwood, making incisions in the bark of the timber at the 
height of three feet, to prevent its roots from drawing nourishment 
from the ground. The land, being cleared in this manner, is only 
ence broken, and then sown; the plough, however, cannot enter 
deep into the ground, because of the roots, and the work is, of 
course, done superficially. The trees, besides, begin soon to dry, 
and, losing the support of their roots, tumble down with the first 
high wind, and nobody thinks of removing the wind-fall from the 
spot. In the forests the peasants burn tar and charcoal; and, 
whére there is oak, beech, birch, and other kinds of hard wood, 
they convert them into potash, and wantonly waste the timber. 

‘ Their cattle are wretched, the cows being little taller than a 
goat. They give an exceedingly small quantity of milk, being fed 
on undrained meadows, where only coarse and acid grass is pro- 
duced. In winter they fare still worse, not being allowed any 
thing else but lashed straw ; so that fifty cows give sometimes 
scarcely six quarts of milk, which is poor at the same time. They 
are in general farmed out to Jews, who on an average pay sixteen 
shillings per head, and take the calves into the bargain; but even 
this small rent is seldom settled, the cow-keeper frequently running 
away at the end of the year.’— 

‘ The Polish bridges consist of saplings ranged together, without 
being peeled or squared. Their very tops are sometimes not 
lopped off, projecting both ways in unequal lengths. Te pass over 
them in heavy carriages is always dangerous. You remember the 
dreadful accident which we met with in our return home from 
Szyrnunow ; how I trembled for your safety on seeing, by the light 
ef the moon, the middle arch give way, and the leaders tumble 
into the river. Had not my coachman been so resolute as to 
‘arrest the wheel-horses, with all his strength, that would have 
proved a very melancholy night to us.’ 


The administration of justice in Poland is on a most de- 
fective, or to speak accurately on a most iniquitous footing ; 
perjury being quite common among witnesses, and the judges 
as much habituated to trespass with the juice of the grape as 
their untitled and unlearned countrymen. _ Hence the enact- 
ment, in a former age, of a very proper and indeed nec 
regulation, that no “ decisions should be valid if a 
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after dinner.” One great source of corruption was the distri- 
bution of money to the voters at the public election of the 
sovereign. The possession of a single acre of land sufficed to 
give a title to vote, and on every oceasion of this nature a host 
of venal adventurers poured into Warsaw; who, being unable 
to defray their own maintenance, were supported and even 
feasted by a political leader, and he expended on them the 
sums received from the candidates for the crown. The latter 
proving often insufficient, the wholesale intriguers were led to 
mortgage their estates at usurious interest; and, as the custom 
of the country is to give the mortgagee immediate possession 
of the property, it often happened that the plantations were 
wasted, and the cottagers or bondsmen turned out of doors and 
dispersed. It is a curious fact that it was not until after the — 
partition of Poland in 1772 that agriculture was successfully 
cultivated, or that any considerable rise took place in the 
value of the land. {t was then only that law could be said to 
be introduced into the country, for in the Polish code a 
peasant was formerly placed on a level with the cattle; his 
lord, in putting him to death, incurring a penalty of only 
three pounds sterling, though the commoner who had pre- 
sumed to give a nobleman a blow with a cane was forced to 
expiate his offence with his blood. The commencement of 
war, or the occupancy in any way of the public force, was the 
signal of anarchy and plunder in this distracted country. - It 
was not unusual to break into a chateau in the day-time, and 
to strip it of its furniture and stock of clothes; while to rob 
the chest of the receiver-general of the distriet was an exploit 
in which the first gentlemen of the neighbourhood had no 
scruple to partieipate. Baron D’Uklanski is thus amply jus- 
tified in asking (p. 49.) how it ever could enter into the plans 
of Bonaparte, or into the calculation of any enlightened politi- 
cian, to make the Poles an independent nation. — He gives us 
these statements respecting the Political Condition of Poland. 





‘ Their understanding must ripen before they can be released 
from guardianship; at present they are nationally incapable. This 
mental darkness is easily accounted for: in Poland they know 
nothing of schools*; the people there grow up as bountiful 
Nature has formed them. One is astonished at seeing fine ladies, 





¢ * The Prussian government was just on the eve of establishing 

a number of schools in every department, when the last war with 

France broke out and defeated the paternal care of the King. 

The sovereign of Saxony, however, adopted the plan in part, and 

a few schools have been established since the Duchy of Warsaw 
fell to his share.’ 
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in fashionable dresses, put crosses to a letter or a deed, instead of 


their signature; and yet Nature has lavished, on the Polish 
women, talents, graces, and ‘charms. Most of the nobles can 
neither read nor write ; but a rusty sabre, and a brace of pistols, 
you are sure to find with them. Such a fellow is to be trained to 
the military profession like a horse, that is— he must be made to 
swim, curry, wipe, dress, harness, and obey the word of command, 
with as little reference to mind as possible, Nothing was so ridi- 
culotis as the national guards ; they were all noblemen, who formed 
themselves into a body at Lenczyc in the beginning of the last 
war. Fellows with uncombed hair, beards unshaven, and dirty 
hands and faces, were seated on rough peasant-horses, their saddles 
without stirrups, and altogether unable to manage the wretched 
animals, which were as raw as themselves. One had a sabre with- 
out a sheath; another a sword without a guard, like a butcher's 
knife ; a third a rusty rapier ; a fourth a chequered lance, painted 
red and white. Black, blue, green, and white pantaloons and 
breeches, jackets and cassocks, hats and caps, were seen in their 
ranks, as chance directed: their heels to the horse, they kicked 
the wretched cattle in the belly, worrying them with either hand 
by the hempen bridle, and shouting —‘ Na, bestia, nal’ 

‘It was fortunate then for Gallicia and Lodomiria that they 
came so early as 1772 under the controul of a German prince. 
Cracow, now the capital of this province, is the seat of arts, liter- 
ature, and commerce, boasting of thriving manufactories, excel- 
lent schools, and academical institutions. Cleanliness, order, and 
wealth, are observable in all its quarters ; the ancient fortifications 
are demolished; and ramparts, ditches, and walls, have given 


way to pasture-grounds and flourishing gardens. Upwards of 


30,000 people live in this new-modelled city, whose streets are 
constantly crowded; every thing there is cheap and in abundance; 
the river Vistula facilitating the supply of the market and the sale 


of the productions. The nobleman, who can no longer think of 


dietines and drinking-bouts, has turned a good manager, and is 
astonished at the opulence of the villages, which formerly yielded 
him nothing. It is not now at all uncommon to find landed pro- 
prietors of the midling kind, with 20 or 30,000 florins ready money 
in Vienna bank-notes. _ Since the occupancy of this country, a 


whole generation have died away; the aboriginal Pole exists, of 


course, only in advanced age ; the youth are of German education ; 
think, live, and act conformably to rational principles ; and not a 
thought of the former government enters their heads.’ 


It is proper to apprize our readers that the Baron is very par- 
tial to the Austrian character, and may therefore have been le< 
into an exaggerated statement of the benefit resulting to Gali- 
cia from its new government. His hopes of recovering his 
property in Poland rested at one time (p.65.) on the inter- 
ference of the Austrian minister; and, when he was obliged 
to give up his expectations from that quarter, the hospitality 
and kindness of the inhabitants of Vienna were such as to 

Rev. Marcy, 1817. R make 
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make a permanent conquest of his affections. Numerous 
letters are, in consequence, appropriated to an account of the 
Austrian capital, its squares, its collections of curiosities, its 
paintings, its theatres, and its music. From these topics he 
proceeds to describe the neighbouring chéteaux, palaces, and 
commanding situations, and does not take leave of Vienna 
till he has allotted a full third of his book to the ‘report 
of the various objects belonging to it. — His farther progress 
took him in the direction of Moravia and Bohemia; where, 
particularly at Prague, he remained some time, and was on 
the whole gratified by the attention of the inhabitants of this 
capital, unpolished and sequestered as it is. Continuing his 
course northward, he passed Toplitz, so well known in late 
years for its baths, &c. and went to Dresden, where his 
admiration was much more excited by the buildings than the 
inhabitants. ‘ What a difference,’ he says, (p. 172.) ‘ between 
Vienna and Dresden; what liberal hospitality in the one, and 
what calculating economy in the other.’ His regret, however, 
was probably increased by the failure of his attempts to make 
interest through the court of Saxony for the recovery of his 
property in Poland; so that he soon turned his face to the 
southward, proceeding towards Italy in the direction of 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Munich. 

The inhabitants of Munich are in number about 50,000, 
and appear to enjoy a considerable share of comfort and ease, 
if the traveller may be allowed to judge from the absence of 
beggary and the general aspect of the place. The streets are 
straight and wide, and have on both sides paths for foot- 
passengers, the want of which is productive of so much in- 
convenience in Paris and many other continental cities. 
Bavaria was long reproached with backwardness in literature, 
but the present sovereign has established at Munich an uni- 
versity, an academy, and a library, the extent of which we do 
not over-rate by calling it 200,000 volumes. — From Munich 
the Baron held his course to the Tyrol, having its mountains 
in distant prospect as he traversed the plains of Suabia and 
Bavaria; and he became a spectator of allthe grandeur and 
awefulness of Alpine scenery on drawing near the town of 
Fuessen, (the foot,) a place so called from lying at the foot of 
these lofty ridges. ‘To a traveller, however, who follows the 
carriage-tract to Italy, the view of the Tyrolese mountains is 
in general confined; the road lying through a defile almost 
all the way to Roveredo, and rocks or hills obstructing the 
view on each side. 


, 


¢ The architecture of the Tyrolese is wretched; their houses 


are of timber, with such flat roofs that you may walk on — 
ey 
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They load them with enormous stones, as a security against the 
violence of the hurricanes; which gives them not only a hideous 
appearance, but in stormy weather exposes the traveller to 

e danger of being stoned. The eaves, besides, project up- 
wards of two yards over the walls, and form a kind of pent-house, 
in which the natives place their clumsy waggons. This contracts 
the narrow street still more, and admits scarcely a carriage to 
pass: a hundred rills, besides, arising from the rain and snow- 
water in the mountains, tumble down into the village, and render 
the road not only difficult, but the atmosphere damp and unwhole- 
some. As early as the 27th of September I found the tops of the 
mountains covered with snow, and the cold was so intense that I 
was obliged to wrap myself up in my cloak as closely as possible. 
Behind Fuessen, the road is much better, for Joseph II. caused 
the rock to be blasted to the extent of a mile, and a passage to be 
cut through its bowels. In memory of this benefit bestowed on 


the public, a monument of marble was erected, with a Latin in- 


scription, which mentions the name of the monarch and the year 
in which this giant-work was performed. ‘This artificial road ex- 
tends as far as the bridge over the Lech, which, like a cataract, 
foams over the fragments of rock that obstruct its channel. 

‘ Here the aspect of the mountains assume a stupendous cha- 
racter: on one side naked rocks, to which the highest steeple is 
but a card-house, tower to the skies; and on the other, moun- 
tains, clothed at their base with forests of pine, whilst eternal 
snow covers their tops, which, like immense cupolas, lift their 
heads to the clouds, and give the whole the most singular appear- 
ance. Their summits are often wrapt up in fleecy clouds, which 
obscure the limited horizon to such a degree that you cannot tell 
where the one region ends, and the other begins.’ — 

‘ There is nothing uglier in nature than the Tyrolese women: 
they wear wigs of blue and white worsted, which, like clotted hair, 
hang round their heads; and their body is swelled to an enormous 
size, by a dozen petticoats, of which the uppermost is always 
black. Their gait is as fierce as a Franciscan friar’s, and their 
pronunciation so broad that there is no chance of understanding 
them. 

‘ At Botzen, or Bolzero, every thing assumes an Italian cha- 
racter. This place was formerly celebrated for its fairs; excellent 
confectionaries are made here, and exported far and wide. The 
German language here gives way to the Italian, which to the broad 
Tyrolese sounds like music.’ 


The only place of consequence, or even of comfort, in this 
long tract, is Innspruck, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, situated 
in a valley, or rather bottom, on the banks of the Inn. 
Brixen, so oiten mentioned in the reports of military oper- 
ations in 1797 and subsequent years, is a wretched place, 
scarcely deserving the name of a town. ‘Trent is not equal to 
Innspruck, but contains 8000 inhabitants, and convinces the 
traveller by its vineyards that he is about to bid adieu to the 
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region of frost and snow. At Roveredo, an antiquated and 
ill built town, the author found himself in the enjoyment of 
the climate as well as of the music of Italy, and it is here ac- 
cordingly that he brings his narrative to a close. 

Baron I)’ Uklanski apologizes, in a prefatory notice, for ven- 
turing to be his own translator into English, and is perfectly 
aware that he must on various occasions have trespassed against 
ouridiom. Examples of such mistakes certainly occur in several 
places, (pp. 26. 139. 159. 239.) in the last of which we have 
the curious mistake of using the word maz/ in the sense of the 
French malle, a trunk : but, on the whole, he has by no means 
any reason to be ashamed of his progress in our language. 
We are more disposed to be out of humour with him when 
we find the date of the battle of Blenheim put down (p. 191.) 
in the year 1709 ; and the events of the Trojan war related in 
the description of a picture-gallery, with a minuteness which 
seems to suppose his readers to be unacquainted with exploits 
that are familiar to every school-boy. In fact, these travels 
have little claim to public attention as literary compositions, 
or as indicative of erudition on the part of the writer: but 
they will afford amusement during a leisure-hour by a clear, 
and, we believe, a faithful report of the manners of several 
countries which are comparatively little noticed in the books 
of ordinary tourists. 
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Arr. III. The City of the Plague, and other Poems. By Jobn 
Wilson, Author of the Isle of Palms. 8vo. pp. 299. 108. 6d- 
- Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


( ut of the “Isle of Palms,” from the bosom of the re- 

treat of the fraternity of Water-Poets, (as a sort of ap- 
pendage to the ramifications of the “ Lake Socrety,”) has 
grown the present singular excrescence ; and variety is so 
unfailing a source of amusement, that we are far from sup- 
posing that some of our readers may not be pleased with the 
appearance of so odd a phaenomenon ; especially at a period 
which has reconciled them to every /usus nature that the 
moral or physical world can exhibit. It is, indeed, in cha- 
racter with those times which produce the dethronement and 
the restoration of monarchs as every-day occurrences ; which 
make Russian Grand Dukes quite a drug in the English annals 
of fashionable novelty ; which exhibit primroses, hepaticas, and 
every early child of spring in the January-gardens of Glasgow ; 
or which overwhelm us with autumnal winds and wintry snows 
in summer : — it is in harmony, we say, with all these out-o/- 


time-and-place appearances, that we have now to notice the 
brillia nt 
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brilliant vagaries of that new Aurora Borealis, the muse of 
Mr. John Wilson. 

Let not our readers nar that our comparisons are over- 
charged, or our allusions foreign to the purpose. When they 
learn that ‘ the City of the Plague’ is a sort of dramatic nar= 
rative, versified from Daniel De Foe’s description of the 
plague in London, — when they learn that a table is placed in 
the streets, at which men and women of the worst description 
are drinking, and singing, largely and discordantly, in the 
midst of desolation and death, &c. &c. — they will not, we 
think, be disposed to object to the classification of wonders 
which we have offered to them above. Were it not clear, from 
many passages in the volume before us, that Mr. Wilson 
sesses powers of a respectable kind, and that he fully deserves 
to be cured of that inveterate disorder of bad taste.which is 
now clinging to every joint about him, we should not trouble 
ourselves or the reader with more than a few words relating 
to this volume: but, as it is, we shall make some rather ample 
extracts of the best sort that we can discover; and we shall 
intersperse some apparently merited censures on the admix- 
ture of nonsense and dullness which debases and obscures 
these better portions of the work. 

Two naval officers are supposed to return to London, while 
that city is under the severe affliction of the plague. Their 
names are Frankfort and Wilmot; and the former (who is 
the hero) shall tell his own story to the reader, in a passage 
which will also exhibit one of the best pictures of the plague. 


‘ Frankfort. Wilmot, dost think 
My mother can be living ? 
¢ Wilmot. The soul oft feels 


‘Mysterious presence of realities 
Coming we know not whence, yet banishing 
With power omnipotent all misgiving fears. 
So feel I at this moment — she is living. 
¢ Frank. O God forbid! that I should place belief 
In these dim shadowings of futurity. 
Here, on this very spot where now we rest, 
Upon the morning I last sail’d from England, 
My mother put her arms around my neck, 
And in a solemn voice, unchok’d by tears, 
Said, *‘ Son! a last farewell!” That solemn voice, 
Amid the ocean’s roaring solitude, 
Oft past across my soul, and I have heard it 
Steal in sad music from the sunny calm. 
Upon our homeward voyage, when we spake 
The ship that told us of the Plague, I knew 
That the trumpet’s voice would send intorour souls 


Some dismal tidings; for I saw her sails 
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Black in the distance, flinging off with scorn 
A shower of radiance from the blessed sun, 
As if her crew would not be comforted. 
‘ Wil. The weakness of affection, prone to fear ! 


Be comforted by me — my very dreams ' 
Of late have all been joyous. 
‘ Frank. — Joyous dreams ! 


My hours of sleep are now but few indeed, 
Yet what have I still dreamt of? healthful faces, 
Round a sweet fire-side, bright with gratitude ? 
The soft voice of domestic happiness ? 
Laughter disturbing with the stir of joy 
The reveries of the spirit? —Oh! my friend! 
Far other sounds and sights have fill’d my dreams! 
Still noiseless floors, untrod by human feet ; 
Chairs standing rueful in their emptiness ; 
An unswept hearth chok’d up by dust and ashes ; 
Beds with their curtains idly hanging down 
Unmov’'d by the breath of life; wide open windows 
That the fresh air might purify the room 
From vapours of the noisome pestilence ; 
In a dark chamber, ice-cold, like a tomb, 
A corpse laid out—O God! my mother’s corpse 
Woefully altered by a dire decay ; 
While my stunn’d spirit shudder’d at the toll, 
The long, slow, dreary, sullen, mortal toll 
Of a bell swinging to the hand of death. 
But this is idle raving — hope is gone — 
And fears and apprehensions, day and night, 
Drive where they will my unresisting soul. 
‘ Wil. But that it is day-light, I could believe 
That yonder, moving by the river side, 
Came on a ghost. Did ever eye behold 
A thing so death-like in the shape of man? 
[ An old man of a miserable and squalid appearance comes up, 
carrying an infant in his arms. ] 
‘ Frank. God’s blessing on thee! wilt thou rest, old man, 
Upon this traveller’s seat ? 
‘ Old Man. God’s blessing on thee! 
What, dost thou mean to taunt with mockery 
An old man tottering to the grave? What pleasure 
Can ye young wretches find in scoffing thus 
At the white head of hunger’d beggary ? 
Have ye no fathers? Well it is for them 
That their dry hearts are spar’d the bitterness 
Of seeing, in the broad and open day, 
Their reckless children sporting with old age. 
‘ Frank. Father, judge kindly of us. 
‘ Old Man. Let me go 
Untroubled on my way. Do you pity me? 
Then give me alms: this thing upon my arm 
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Is teasing me for food: I have it not — 
Give me your alms. 

©‘ Frank. See! here is bread, old man! 
I ask your blessing — come you from the city, 

And none to guide your steps along the brin 
Of this great river ? 

‘ Old Man. Yea! they all are dead 
Who once did walk with me most lovingly, 

Slowlier than these slow steps. This piece of wood, 
This staff, is all I have.to lean on now, 

And this poor baby, whom its nurse would give 

For a short pastime to his grandsire’s arms, 

No other nurse hath now, but wither’d age — 

Sour, sullen, hopeless, God-forsaken age. 

‘ Frank. Is the Plague raging ? 

* Old Man. Aye, and long will rage. 
The judgments of the prophets of old time 
Are now fulfilling. Young men, turn and flee 
From the devoted city. Would ye hear 
What now is passing in yon monster’s heart ? 

‘ Frank. We listen to thy voice. 

‘ Old Man. Three months ago 
Within my soul I heard a mighty sound 
As of a raging river, day and night 
Triumphing through the city: ’twas the voice 
Of London sleepless in magnificence. 

This morn I stood and listen’d. ‘‘ Art thou dead, 
Queen of the world!” I ask’d my awe-struck heart, 
And not one breath of life amid the silence 
Disturb’d the empire of mortality. 

Death’s icy hand hath frozen, with a touch, 

The fountain of the river that made glad 

The City of the Isle! 

‘ Frank. We hear thy voice. 

‘ Old Man. Sin brought the judgment: it was terrible. 
Go read your Bible, young men; hark to him 
Who, in a vision, saw the Lion rage 
Amid the towers of Judah, while the people 
Fell on their faces, and the hearts of kings 
Perish’d, and prophets wonder’d in their fear. 

Then came the dry wind from the wilderness, 
Towards the hill of Sion, not to fan 

Or cleanse, but, whirlwind-like, to sweep away 
The tents of princes and the men of war. 

‘ Frank. Wilmot! methinks most like an ancient prophet, 
With those white locks and wild unearthly eyes, 

He comes forth from the desolated city, 
A man who cannot die. O may I ask, 
Most reverend father, if —— 


‘ Old Man. Hush! hush! lie still !— 
Didst hear this infant cry? So small a sound 
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Ought not to startle thus a wretch who comes 
From a three months’ sojourn in a sepulchre. 
Here! infant, eat this bread, and hold thy peace. 
Young men, disturb me not with foolish questions ; 
Your faces are towards the city: Will ye dare 
The monster in his den? Then go and die! 

Two little drops amid a shower of rain, 

Swallowed up in a moment by the heedless earth. 

Frank. 1 fain would ask one question ; for, uld man, 
My parent lived in London, and I go 
To seek her in that city of the tombs. 

‘ Old Man. Think of her with the dead! A ship at sea 
(Methinks I speak unto a mariner) 

Goes to the bottom. Would you hope to find 
Your friend alone, of all the fated crew, 

Alive on a plank next day amid the waves ? 
Think of her with the dead! and praise the Lord! 

‘ Wii. Let us begone, the day is wearing fast. 

‘ Old Man. Know ye what you will meet with in the city > 
Together will ye walk, through long, long streets, 
All standing silent as a midnight church. 

You will hear nothing but the brown red grass 
Rustling beneath your feet ; the very beating 

Of your own hearts will awe you; the small voice 
Of that vain bauble, idly counting time, 

Will speak a solemn language in the desert. 

Look up to heaven, and there the sultry clouds, 
Still threatening thunder, lower with grim delight, 
As if the Spirit of the Plague dwelt there, 
Darkening the city with the shadows of death. 
Know ye that hideous hubbub? Hark, far off 

A tumult like an echo! on it comes, 

Weeping and wailing, shrieks and groaning prayer ; 
And louder than all outrageous blasphemy. 

The passing storm hath left the silent streets. 

But are these houses near you tenantless ? 

Over your heads from a window, suddenly 

A ghastly face is thrust, and yells of death 

With voice not human. Who is he that flies, 

As if a demon dogg’d him on his path ? 

With ragged hair, white face, and bloodshot eyes, 
Raving, he rushes past you; till he falls, 

As if struck by lightning, down upon the stones, 
Or, in blind madness, dash’d against the wall, 
Sinks backward into stillness. Stand aloof, 

And let the Pest’s triumphal chariot 

Have open way advancing to the tomb, 

See how he mocks the pomp and pageantry 

Of earthly kings! A miserable cart, 

Heap’d up with human bodies; dragg’d along 

By pale steeds, skeleton-anatamies! 
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And onwards urged by a wan meagre wretch, 
Doom’d never to return from the foul pit, 
Whither, with oaths, he drives his load of horror. 
Would you look in? Gray hairs and golden tresses, 
Wan shrivell’d cheeks that have not smil’d for years ; 
And many a rosy visage smiling still ; 
Bodies in the noisome weeds of beggary wrapt, 
With age decrepit, and wasted to the bone ; 
And youthful frames, august and beautiful, 
In spite of mortal pangs, — there lie they all 
Embrac’d iv ghastliness! But look not long, 
For haply, ’mid the faces glimmering there, 
The well-known cheek of some beloved friend 
Will meet thy gaze, or some small snow-white hand, 
Bright with the ring that holds her lover’s hair. 
Let me sit down beside you. I am faint 
Talking of horrors that I look’d upon 
At last without a shudder. 

‘ Frank. Give me the child. 

‘ Old Man. Let the wretch rest.’ 


In this passage, which is certainly one of the happiest in 
the whole performance, we have to notice several of the 
writer’s prevailing faults. 

Our old authors, (whom the “ Lads of the Lakes,” above 
all other moderns, affect to imitate; witness Mr. Southey’s 
fondness for George Wither, &c.) our old authors, we say, 
and especially the dramatists of Elizabeth’s and James’s 


reigns, were accustomed to add a syllable, or two, as it might 


happen, to the END of their decasyllabic measures ; and thus 
they often produced a pleasing, because an harmonious, variety 
in their numbers. Massinger and some others are, perhaps, 
fuller of examples of this kind than Shakspeare: but he also 
frequently offers them; and, in succeeding times, Otway and 
Rowe indulged in the same admissible liberty. So far, so 


good: but the freedom thus allowably taken at the end of a line 


becomes a licence of a different description when the redund- 
ant syllable is inserted in the middle of the verse. One of the 
least offensive instances of this irregularity is to be found at 
the beginning of the above quotation: but still, as we contend 
against the practice, we cannot pass it wholly uncensured. 
—- banishing 
With power omnipotent all misgiving fears.’ 
We proceed to other examples of this innevation: 
‘ That the trumpet’s voice would send into our souls.’ 
‘ The reveries of the spirit! Oh my friend,’ 
Many of the verses halt in a different. manner : 
‘ But that it is daylight, I could believe.’ 
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It is not possible to tell how these new poets intend to accent 
their verses, or we should object to the adoption of an 
obsolete accentuation (used indeed, improperly enough, by 
Dryden) in the following line : | 


‘ Triumphing through the city — twas the voice.’ 
The varieties of this oddity are endless : 


‘ From a three months’ sojourn in a sepulchre.’ 





‘ Your faces are towards the city — will ye dare.’ 
‘ Swallowed up in a moment by the heedless earth.’ 
‘ And louder than all outrageous blasphemy.’ 





‘ Over your heads from a window, suddenly.’ 

‘ As if struck by lightning, down upon the stones.’ 
‘ Bodies in the noisome weeds of beggary wrapt.’ 
‘ With age decrepit, and wasted to the bone.’ 

‘ And youthful faces, august and beautiful.’ 


Now all these portentous absurdities arise from one and the 
same vulgar error; the notion that, within the space of the 
regular heroic verse, we have not room for every admissible 
and every musical variety of numbers. Undoubtedly this 
problem has been often solved ; and many of our best writers 
(Dryden, above every example,) have clearly proved that, by 
a judicious interchange of short and long pauses in the rhythm, 
and by the happy adaptation of melodious words in the ex- 
pression, verse may reach its highest point of harmony in the 
decasyllabic measure. The occasional and cautious intro- 
duction of the triplet, especially where an Alexandrine closes 
both the triplet and the sentence, may certainly add something 
to the variety, without taking any thing away from the cor- 
rectness of such a style of versification : but for most of these 
established rules and principles of art, Mr. Wilson (the 
‘¢ child of nature,” we presume,) has to all appearance the 
most sovereign contempt; and the inevitable consequences are, 
discord in his numbers, and aukwardnes in his phraseology. 
Whether he deems it necessary to tread in the exact footsteps 
of his great precursor and evident model, Mr. Wordsworth, 
and is therefore prosaic upon principle,” we know not: 
but, certainly, many of his phrases are adapted only to the 
familiar tone of conversation, and leave all the ideal beauty 
and ornamented charm of poetry entirely out of the question. 
What, for instance, would a better and higher taste say to 
such lines as we are about to subjoin? It cannot be neces- 


sary to warn our readers, although the author may — 
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such a warning, that we do not wish to see common facts 
related in erulted language: but there is a medium (namely, 
the proper dignity of poetry; alas! a dignity that now seems 
quite forgotten !) between the hail, fellow-well-met-easiness of 
not very elegant conversation, and the tender or energetic 
tones of passion. It is this very medium which constitutes 
the true pervading character of classical composition, and it 
admits of every variation of language which can convey the 
more quiet emotions, or record the less interesting events of 
life; events, however, which must still be susceptible of some- 
thing picturesque in their description, or introduce something 
of importance in their consequences. All this, we are per- 
suaded, is Chinese philosophy to Mr. Wilson: but we have 
more respect for our readers than to omit so fair an oppor- 
tunity of recalling it to their recollection. 


‘ Go read your Bible, young men!’ 


‘ A ship at sea 
* Goes to the bottom.’ 

The whole work is full of such familiarities of expression, 
and indeed of such violations of poetical cadence, as we have 
already pointed out. Every reader will be as able as ourselves 
to discover them; and, having solicited his attention to the 
subject, we beg to be spared the repetition of tiresome, and in 
course of unacceptable censure. It is still less necessary to 
mark the beauties of the long quotation which we have already 
selected ; they consist principally in a vivid and strong per- 
ception of the picturesque in external objects; and in the 
simple and touching power of so representing human feel- 
ings as to make the reader participate in them. 

We meet with a striking scene of an astrologer preying on 
the credulity of the living among the open graves of the de- 
parted. ‘The wretch dies in the midst of his impious deceptions; 
and the effect, though the event is a little too naked and inartifi- 
cial, is certainly considerable. 

The ladies in the cathedral, and Magdalene, the heroine, 
discovered at the altar, afford an opportunity for some good 
poetry: but the description that follows, of the drinking and 
singing scene, mocks all imagination! Let any person Judge 
from the opening of the first speech. Well, indeed, we may here 
say, ‘ Crimine ab uno disce omnes.” Here, in goud earnest, 
is * mirth wholly without images;” here are attempts at wit 
without any success; and here is the boldness of debauchery 
without the poor excuse of its being natural. We never 
read any thing more abundant in grossness, more perfect in 
stupidity ! 


‘ SCENE 
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‘ Scens LV. 


‘ The street. —A long table covered with glasses. —A party of young 
‘ men and women CAROUSING. 








‘ Young Man, I rise to give, most noble President, 


The memory of a man well known to all, 
Who by keen jest, and merry anecdote, 
Sharp repartee, and humorous remark 
Most biting in its solemn gravity, 
Much cheer’d our out-door table, and dispell’d 
The fogs which this rude visitor the Plague 
Oft breathed across the brightest intellect. 
But two days past, our ready laughter chaced 
His various stories; and it cannot be 
That we have in our gamesome revelries 
Forgotten Harry Wentworth. His chair stands 
Empty at your right hand —as if expecting 
That jovial wassailer — but he is gone 
Into cold narrow quarters. Well, I deem 
The grave did never silence with its dust 
A tongue more eloquent ; but since ’tis so, 
And store of boon companions yet survive, 
There is no reason to be sorrowful ; 
Therefore let us drink unto his memory 
With acclamation, and a merry peal 
Such as in life he loved. 
‘ Master of Revels. ’Tis the first death 
Hath been amongst us, therefore let us drink 
His memory in silence. 
* Young Man. Be it so. _ 
[ They all rise, and drink their glasses in silence. } 
‘ Master of Revels. Sweet Mary Gray! Thou hast a silver voige, 
And wildly to thy native melodies 
Can tune its flute-like breath — sing us a song, 
And let it be, even ’mid our merriment, 
Most sad, most slow, that when its music dies, 
We may address ourselves to revelry, 
More passionate from the calm, as men leap up | 
To this world’s business from some heavenly dream.’ 
The Scotch song which follows has merit in parts: but it is 
that exhausted species of merit which Burns and his predeces- 
sors aud followers have now left to none but the most servile , 
of copyiats. . 
Just after this ordinary song, on an extraordinary occasion, 
‘ The dead cart passes by, driven by a negro s 
and presently the Young Man, addressing his mistress in the 
clegant language of 
‘ Come brighten up, 
Louisa !’ 
calls for another song, 
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‘a free and gladsome song ; 
None of those Scottish ditties framed of sighs, 
But a true English, bacchanalian song, 

By toper chaunted o’er the flowing bowl.’ 





The ‘ Master of the Revels’ then engages to sing ‘a Song 
on the Plague.’ 


‘ Many voices. A song on the Plague! 
A song on the Plague! Let’s have it! bravo! bravo !” 


These words, perhaps, may be applied by some of Mr. 
Wilson’s most devoted admirers to his own ‘ Song on the 
Plague!’ and they may cry bravo, bravo, with as much pro- 
priety as this disgusting company ; who, in their endeavour to 
be horrible, excite no ideas but those which are nauseous and 
loathsome. ‘The chorus to the song on the plague will, we 
think, justify these epithets, or any other that the revolted 


reader may chuse to apply to such a burden of such a song: 


‘ CHoRus. 
‘ Then, leaning on this snow-white breast, 
I sing the praises of the Pest! 
If me thou would’st this night destroy, 
Come, smite me in the arms of joy.’ 


We turn to other matters. — The old greyheaded priest, 
who brings his religion to be insulted, and the abandoned 
females who mingle shame and excess, remorse and riot, at 
the same moment, must be left to the reader (if such there be, 
who is not a reviewer,) of the whole poem. —We now enter 
into ‘a street opposite a house adjoining Aldgate Church-yard! 
To what shall we come at last in poetry? Heroes will be 
sought at Bartholomew-fair; and heroines will arise from little 
St. Thomas Apostle. 

The succeeding passage, in which the deaths of Frankfort’s 
mother and little brother are described, displays the pathetic 
powers of the writer in their best light. ‘The now hackneyed 
idea of the beauty of a corse, immediately after dissolution, 
(so admirably introduced into Lord Byron’s Giaour,) com- 
mences the description with no very successful effect: but that 
which follows is more original, and (exceptis excipiendis) may 
certainly be considered as an indication of a genius for the 
description of affecting scenes : 


‘ Priest. Though from the awful suddenness of their death 
The Plague hath surely stricken them, yet they lie 
Unlike the other victims of that pest 


In more than mortal beauty. Their still faces, 
When 
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When last I saw them, in the moonlight lay, 

Like innocence sleeping in the love of heaven, 
Love mix’d with pity. Though a smile was there, 
It seem’d a smile ne'er meant for human eye, 

Nor seem’d regarding me; but there it shone, 

A mournful lustre filling all the room 

With the silence of its placid holiness. 


‘ Frank. Lovelier than when alive they might not be. 


Tell how they died. 

‘ Priest. Last night I sat with her 
And talk’d of thee ; — two tranquil hours we talk’d 
Of thee and none beside, while little William 
Sat in his sweet and timid silent wa 
Upon his stool beside his mother’s knees, 

And, sometimes looking upwards to her face, 

Seem’d listening of his brother far at sea. 

This morning early I look’d in upon them 

Almost by chance. There little William lay 

With his bright hair and rosy countenance, 

Dead! though at first I thought he only slept. 

‘¢ You think,” his mother said, * that William sleeps ! 
But he is dead! He sicken’d during the night, 

And while I pray’d he drew a long deep sigh, 

And breath’d no more!” 


‘¢ Frank. O sweet and sinless child! 
Go on—go on! 
‘ Priest. I look’d on her who spake, 


And I saw something in her tearless eyes 

More than a mother’s grief—the cold dull gleam 
Of mortal sickness hastening to decay. 

She ask’d me not to leave her, and I staid 

Till human help or comfort by that saint 

No more was needed. But a gentler death 

A Christian never died. Methought her soul 
Faded in light, even as a glorious star 

Is hidden ’mid the splendours of the morn. 

‘ Frank. I hope she wept not long and bitterly 
For her poor sailor’s sake. O cruel wind 
That kept our ship last night far out at sea! 

‘ Priest. ‘ In life I was most happy in my son,” 
She said, ‘‘ and none may know the happiness 
His image yields me at the hour of death.” 

— I found that she had laid upon her bed 

Many of those little presents that you brought her 
From your first voyage to the Indics. Shells 

With a sad lustre brighten’d o’er the whiteness 

Of these her funeral sheets; and gorgeous feathers, 
With which, few hours before, her child was playing, 
And lisping all the while his brother’s name, 

Form’d a sad contrast with the pale, pale face 

Lying 20 still beneath its auburn hair. 
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Two letters still are in her death-closed hand 
And will be buried with her. One was written 
By your captain, after the great victor 
Over De Ruyter, and with loftiest praise 
Of her son’s consummate skill and gallantry 
During the battle, told how he had saved 
The lives of two young noble Hollanders, 
By leaping overboard amid a storm. 
The other, now almost effaced by tears, 
Was from yourself, the last she had from you, 
And spoke of your return. God bless thee, boy ! 
I am too old to weep — but such return 
Wrings out the tears from my old wither’d heart. 
‘ Frank. O ’tis the curse of absence that our love 
Becomes too sad — too tender — too profound 
Towards all our far-off friends. Home we return 
And find them dead for whom we often wept, 
Needlessly wept when they were in their joy! 
Then goes the broken-hearted mariner 
Back to the sea that welters drearily 
Around the homeless earth! 
‘ Priest. Thy mother waits 
Her son’s approach — in beauty and in peace. 
‘ Frank. 1 go into her chamber — fear me not. 
I will not rush into the holy presence 
With frantic outcry, and with violent steps 
Most unbecoming ’mid the hush of death. 
But I, with footsteps gentle as the dew, 
And with suspended breath, will reach her bed ; 
There silent as she is, so will I be, 
Lying beside my mother in her sleep 
With my head upon her bosom — cold — cold — cold.’ 


The little ballad intitled ‘ the Dirge,’ at page 79., has much 
prettiness about it: but we are rather insensible, we believe, 
to the transcendant merits of this species of poetical effort. 
The hymn that ensues is pious: but ‘ There goes a notable 
fool !’, which is the speech that immediately follows it, shews 
the danger of admitting such effusions of piety into a drama 
so thoroughly of the composite kind as ‘the City of the 
Plague.’ 

A maniac is introduced among the sufferers from the 
plague; and he, as it may be expected, out-Herods Herod in 
his extravagance: but we turn from him with pleasure to a 
little passage in which the author has evidently written con 
amore ; for it is a passage relating to that * Land of Dreams” 
where he and his confraternity co-exist, in the interesting but 
not very novel characters of 

Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, 
Nightly nodding o’er their books ; - 
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All their scribbling days consuming, 
Cawing like 12,000 rooks. 


But hark ! 


‘ —There is a little church-yard on the side 
Of a low hill, that hangs o’er Rydal-lake, 
Behind the house where Magdalene was born. 
Most beautiful it is; a vernal glade 
Enclos’d with wooded rocks! where a few graves 
Lie shelter’d, sleeping in eternal calm. 
Go thither when you will, and that green spot 
Is bright with sunshine. There they hop’d to lie! 
And there they often spoke to Magdalene 
Of their own dying day. For death put on 
The countenance of an angel in the place 
Which he had sanctified. I see the spot 
Which they had chosen for their sleep — but far, 
O far away from that sweet sanctuary 
They rest, and all its depth of sunny calm.’ 


This said * sunny calm’ is an old friend; and we remember 
him in our first quotation. 

We have here also a sexton, engrafted on the old stock of 
Hamlet’s grave-digger; and a duel fought at a grave, we sup- 
pose from the model of Romeo and County-Paris. We must 
hurry over the third act of this long, this perilously long, dra- 
matic narrative. ‘The deaths of the hero and heroine are | 
really very tender and beautiful descriptions: but we rather 
prefer another quotation of a general kind relating to the 


plague : 
‘ Priest. Once at noon-day | 
Alone I stood upon a tower that rises 
From the centre of the city. I look’d down 
With awe upon that world of misery ; 
Nor for a while could say that I beheld 
Aught save one wide gleam indistinctly flung 
From that bewildering grandeur: till at once 
The objects all assum’d their natural form, 
And grew into a city stretching round 
On every side, far as the bounding sky. 
Mine eyes first rested on the squares that lay 
Without one moving figure, with fair trees 
Lifting their tufted heads unto the light, 
Sweet sunny spots of rural imagery 
That gave a beauty to magnificence. 
Silent as nature’s solitary glens 
Slept the long streets — and mighty London seem’d, 
With all its temples, domes, and palaces, 
Like some sublime assemblage of tall cliffs 
That bring down the deéep stillness of the heavens 
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To shroud them in the desert. Groves of masts 
Rose through the brightness of the sun-smote river, 
But all their flags were struck, and every sail 
Was lower’d. Many a distant land had felt 

The sudden stoppage of that mighty heart. 

Then thought [ that the vain pursuits of man 
Possess’d a semblance of sublimity, 

Thus suddenly o’erthrown ; and as I look’d 
Down on the courts and markets, where the soul 
Of this world’s business once roar’d like the sea, 
That sound within my memory strove in vain, 
Yet with a mighty power, to break the silence 
That like the shadow of a troubled sky 

Or moveless cloud of thunder, lay beneath me, 
The breathless calm of universal death.’ 


A versification of a passage in the burial-service is very 
aukwardly introduced, to say the least, in the concluding 
scene; and a variety of other faults might be pointed out, 
which we have neither room nor inclination to mention. If 
Mr. Wilson will take the advice which we have given him, 
(disagreeable as the medicine may be,) we are convinced that 
he will appear again before the public in a manner much 
more worthy of his natural powers. Let him not aim at sin- 
gularity, or rather at Lakery, and he will reach distinction. — 
‘The remaining poems in the volume do not require particular 
notice, after this long examination of the principal production. 
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Art. IV. The Bower of Bliss ; with other amatory Poems; in- 
cluding the Loves of Abelard and Heloise. &vo. 8s. Boards. 
Wilson. 

O”= readers will probably care little about amatory poems, 

of which the writing, we believe, is commonly more gra- 

tifying than the reading. If they are free from immorality 
and affectation, it is all that we usually expect ; without look- 
ing for the excellence of Tibullus or Ovid, Petrarch or 
Moore. We have heard that the present work is derived 
from the pen of the author of “ The Battles of the Danube 
and Barrosa,” reviewed in our Ixvith Vol. p.321., but unfor- 
tunately the poem which gives the name to the volume is, 
in our opinion, the worst of the collection, and not intitled 
even to the commendations to which we have alluded. Yet 
the following passage has merit : 


‘ For, sure a more delightful maid, 
Not Eden’s ae shades display’d, 
Than gentle Angioline ; 
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Upon her brow sat mild content, 
And on her cheeks, divinely blent, 
The mingling flowers were seen : 
The lily there, in all its pride, 
Disported by the rose’s side, 
And in her eyes the tender flames, 
That honor loves, and virtue claims, 
In full perfection shone ; 
Her breast was spotless as the snow 
Which Norway’s mountain-summits know, — 
And from her voice, the tone 
Of angel-numbers, sweet and clear, 
Stole on the wild, transported ear, 
When evening from the western sphere, 
Her dusky veil had thrown.’ 

Tn general, however, the poem is as much above our com- 
rehension as it is below mediocrity. — The loves of ¢ Phi- 
ander and Leanthe’ are said to be sung in the manner of 

Spenser; we wish that we could admit the justice of the re- 
semblance: but the only part of Spenser’s manner which the 
author has caught is in the recurrence of the rhymes; while 
he has had the singular imprudence not only to provoke 
a comparison with Spenser, but also to prefix to this poem 
ane of the most beautiful stanzas from Mrs. Tighe’s Psyche, 
of which the charms are equally beyond praise and rivalry. 
The demerit of this, as of all the other compositions in the 
volume, consists in the want of excellence rather than in 
absolute faults; sameness and insipidity pervading the whole. 
Perhaps the two succeeding stanzas afford as favourable a 
specimen as we could select : 
‘ Let not the unfeeling heart that cannot taste 
Love’s pure, and sweet, ineffable delight, 
And all those joys which nature hath embrac’d, 
To set the wrongs of our existence right, 
Presume the buddings of my song to blight, 
Nor of its glowing properties compljain ; — 
Those who attest. the passions will unite, 
To guard the muse and vindicate her strain, 
And in their raptures own she has not sung in vain. 
¢ But if it meet. my sweet Leanthe’s eye, 
And eharm awhile her melancholy ear, 
If it.call forth one unaffected sigh, 
One unpolluted and ingenuous tear, — 
I Iaugh to scorn the cynic’s vulgar sneer, 
And all the malice of inveterate hearts, 
For dear is Feeling’s voice, and trebly dear 
The heavenly tones which Gratitude imparts, 
Free from each selfish aim, and all ignoble arts.’ 


At page 51. we have a translation of Metastasio’s cele- 
brated poem “ La Liberia,” of which so many versions have 
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already appeared; see Gent. Magazine, Vol. xl. p. 278.; 
British Magazine, Vol. iv. p. 37., and the second volume of 
Dodsley’s Miscellanies. It has also been well rendered by the 
late Dr. Burney. The translation now before us is not inferior 
to some of its predecesSors, but it by no means rivals the 
delicacy and spirit of the original. Indeed, these little poems 
of the Italian school scarcely admit of transplantation ; they are 
like those delicious fruits, the flavour of which is so delicate 
that it is impossible to taste them in perfection any where but 
on their native soil; and of all the authors who have dealt in 
productions of this kind, few if any are equal, and none 
superior, to Metastasio.* Almost every stanza of this exquisite 
littlé poem, compared with any one of the English copies of it, 
would illustrate our remark; and in every one of them we 
should find a mis-representation of the sense, or the loss -of 
some peculiar expression, or the escape of some little turn of 
thought that is remarkable and characteristic in the original. 
We have not leisure at present to institute the comparison, but 
shall conclude our reniarks with quoting the last four stanzas 
of the present translation : 


‘ Thou think’st, indeed, my wounded heart 
Still feels the lingering pangs of love, 
Because my words so oft impart 
The pleasure they were wont to prove: 
But ’tis not passion now excites 
My tongue to dwell on bliss that’s o’er, 
Tt is that nature now delights, 
To know the danger reigns no more. 


‘ So when no more the battle sounds, 

The warrior, proud to swell his fame, 

Displays the scars of former wounds, 
And tells of many a favourite name: 

And so the slave, who long has worn 

The bondage of a tyrant’s reign, 

When from its horrid influence torn, 

Can smile upon the ruthless chain. 


‘ Although my heart no longer grieve, 

Thou can’st not ever share its joy ; 
Nor wou’d I ask thee to believe 

My soul releas’d from care’s alloy : 





—_— 


* Metastasio, in his own country, is ranked even before Ariosto 
and Tasso. Indeed the versatility of his genius, always under the 
céntroul of taste, intitles him to the highest place among the writers 
of lyric poetry, a species of composition most peculiarly character- 
istic of Italy. See Sherlock’s Letters from Italy, about 1771, 
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I speak, but never wish to gain 

Thy favoring ear to what I speak, — 
And if myself I entertain, 

’Tis now the only joy I seek. 


‘ I lose, ’tis true, a worthless flame, 
Thou leav’st a lover few can boast, 
We both may consolation claim, 
But who, Clorinda, shares the most ? 
And well I know thou'lt never find 
A heart with so much warmth to beat, 
Whilst I shall prove, however blind, 
Tis easy to procure a cheat!’ 


Of all the enterprises of this author, the most daring will 
doubtless be deemed the attempt to give anewpoetical version of 
the supposed Letters of Heloise to Abelard, after that of Pope; 
which some judicious critics have considered as the best of all 
his works; which cannot but be admitted to be replete with 
feeling and dignity ; and to which we never recur without dis- 
covering new beauties and gc . new pleasure. The pre- 
sent author apprehends that Pope has not rightly represented 
the character of Heloise; that he has given a constancy and 
philosophy to her sentiments which the spirit of her letters 
does not warrant; and that, since it appears from the evidence 
of her correspondence that, amid all her wisdom and discri- 
mination, her judgment was too often overborne by her pas- 
sions, the only way to afford a correct idea of her character and 
mind is to paint the latter in all their warmth and violence. 
Many years have passed since we read those fascinating letters. 
and, if we remember rightly, nearly the same remark occurred 
to us from the perusal of them: but, though such may be the 
result of a comparison of the letters with Pope’s poem, we 
must hesitate to admit that it forms a defect in the composition 
of the latter. The poet, it must be remembered, had not 
merely to represent the sentiments as he found them, but to 
digest and reduce them into a poetical shape and form; — to 
make a consistent and poetical character. This, we think, he 
has admirably executed ; and we cannot so far compliment the 
effort before us, as to recommend a comparison of it with his 
celebrated version of the same subject. It is not, however, 
undeserving of commendation, and perhaps it is not an unfa- 
vourable proof of the author’s powers, though in very few 
passages does it rise above a fair mediocrity. Had we room 
for extracts, it would not be easy to select from a tale of this 
nature ; in which one chain of sentiment pervades the whole, 
and therefere the whole in a great measure hangs together : 
but such of our readers as are not tired of this antient and 
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melancholy history may be advised. to read the present poem, 
without fear of encountering any thing likely to offend them in 
point of taste or of propriety. The author, in a preface to this 
composition, announces his intention, if it be favourably re- 
ceived, to attempt a similar version of the letters of Abelard to 
Heloise. This has been often executed, and, we think, often 
enough ; the subject of the tale has become trite and unin- 
teresting; and it ought not to be forgotten that the principal 
incident in it is of a nature that no language can ever render 
wholly unobjectionable on the score of indecency. The author 
has also prefixed a biographical sketch of the hero and heroine: 
but we find nothing in it new or remarkable, and it is rather 
indifferent in point of style. 

Among the miscellaneous productions at the end of the vo- 
lume, is a fragment on the Battle of Albuera, in the style of 
the author’s previous poem on the battles of the Danube and 
Barrosa. It possesses considerable spirit, and, indeed, is in 
our opinion the best in the collection. Battle-subjects have 
been so often treated in poetry, and particularly of late years, 
that we must not look for any thing new: but we here find 
some of the common-place topics of the subject introduced 
in a poetical and pleasing manner. We extract the opening 
passage : | 

‘ When shall the reign of crime be o’er, 
And Mercy rule the world once more, 
To bless mankind, and with her breath 
Dissolve the levelling sword of death ? 
When shall the blooming nymph be seen 
Leading the dragons from the green, 
Where Desolation spread her wings 
Around the camp of treach’rous kings, 
And, im a guilty hour, unfurl’d 
Her banners o’er a fainting world, — 
Beheld her showers of slaughter fly, 
Like lightning through a summer sky, 
Threat’ning to shroud, for evermore, 

On meadows of congealing gore, 

That cherub form, whose pleading eye 
Bursts through the rolling orbs on high, 
And sees, beyond the scene of strife, 
The tower of everlasting life, 

The haven, where our souls may lie 

At anchor to eternity ? 


* But not alone th’ Hungarian maid 
Shall mourn her hapless lot, 
And weep for him who fondly stray’d, 
(No truant to the vows he made) 
At evening to her cot ; 
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Many are they who yet shall feel 
The vengeance of the Tyrant’s steel — 
' Nor Gallia’s maids alone, 
Shall curse the sanguinary hour, 
That led the ruffian Chief to pow’r, 
And Bourbon’s ravag’d throne: 
Along the banks of Loire and Seine, 
Distracted girls shall walk at e’en, 
And on the Danube’s shore, — 
Beside the Oder, Elbe, and Main, 
The Dneister, Vistula, and Rhine, 
Hundreds are left, and left to pine 
For lovers now no more: 
Their heavy griefs no aid admit, 
For their’s was love which honour lit, 
Pure as the gales that round them blow, 
Pure and as spotless as the snow, 
Of mountains wild and hoar; 
Nor shall the shepherd's evening flute, 
Sounding along the woodlands mute, 
Nor Wolga’s giant roar, 
Drown the commingling moans that rise 
Beneath Circassia’s dusky skies ; 
Nor shall the Dwina roll 
Thro’ his cold realms and mountains drear, 
Unconscious of the woe that’s near, 
Of many a widow’d soul.’ 


There is a dread sublime delight, 

Enjoy’d by every feeling breast, 

In wand’ring thro’ the glooms of night, 
Beneath the moon’s imperfect, light, 

To watch the warrior-bands at rest, — 
To watch the daring souls at peace, 
Whose toils but with the darkness cease, 

Or Victory’s timely aid, — 

Whose work is death, and fire, and woe, 
Whom Nature’s voice forbids to know, 
Or friendship’s sympathetic glow, 

(Until the battle’s staid ) 

Or aught of mercy to the foe, 

That lifts the naked blade : 

But those who never trod the plain, 

Night’s dusky veils conceal, 

Where thousands sleep, who ne’er again 
Shall slumber, but among the slain, 

Can never, never feel 
The dreadful doubts of scenes to come, 
When loudly rolls the morning drum, 
And clanging trumpets peal, 

That 
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That rack the guardsman’s cautious heart, 
As thro’ the camp his round he takes, 
Listening to every fitful start, 
That on the chilly night-wind breaks.’ 


Then, after some general description of the battle, as wetl 
as the preparation for it, and after addresses to Lord Beres~ 
ford and the Duke of Wellington, the poet apostrophizes Ro- 
naparte. We quote the following and concluding passage : 


‘ O! when the hour of death draws nigh, 

When the grave yawns to that dark eye, 
Ambition only fires ; 

Dismal and long shall be thy sigh, 

All hell shall round thy chamber cry, 
Till Nature’s toil expires : 

In that sad hour, when every hope 

Foregoes its sweet, its wonted scope, — 

When the eternal soul must yield, 
And leave its seat of clay, 

Then shall the battle’s bloody field, 

Where trumpets clang’d, and thunders peal’d, 
In fortune’s glorious day, 

Stand to thy shudd’ring eyes reveal’d, 

By victory’s clouds no more conceal’d, ° 
And rack thee with dismay! 

Then shall the captive’s bitter moan, 
The widow’s dismal scream, 

Assail thy guilt-supported throne, 

Then, then, shall D’Enghien’s spectre groan 
And haunt thy parting dream, — 

Shake in thy unrelenting sight, 

The brand of that remermber’d night, 
That shudder’d at its beam, 

When thro’ the long retiring wood, 

Bent on the horrid deed of blood, 
The violators trod, 

Laughing to scorn, in that lone hour, 

The great and all-forbearing power, 
Of an insulted God! 


* O! mm that dark and troublous tide, 
How vain thy paltry upstart pride, — 
How vain that strength, which ence cou’d wield 
The thunders of the battle-field, 
And shake the world in arms! 
How vain, poor Trifler! all thy boasts, — 
Where now are all thy mighty hosts, 
To succour thy alarms! 
Where now the heroes of the fight, 
That Jed the battle down, 
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From hill to hill, from height to height, 
Loud vaunters of thy giant might, 
And guardians of thy crown ? 
Where are they now, to soothe the pangs 
That wring thy coward heart, — 
To chase the anguish’d tear that hangs 
On thy distorted cheek ? 
Alas! their hopes no peace impart, 
Their fondest pray’rs are weak ; 
They see thee writhe — they hear thee moan, 
They mark thy death-encompass’d throne, 
Turn back, and are afraid ; 
They catch thy last tumultuous breath, 
Behold thee in the arms of death, 
Confounded and dismayed!’ 


YA 


We have given rather a fuller account of this book than 
perhaps it may be Judged to a wg but our readers will, 


we trust, excuse us for detaining them so long in ‘ The Bower 
of Bliss.’ 
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Art. V. History ef the House of Romanoj, the present Imperial 
Russian Dynasty, from the earliest Period to the Time of Peter 
the Great; intended as an Introduction to a History of the Life 
and Reign of that celebrated Monarch ; and including the Rus- 
sian History from the first Accession of the Family to the Throne. 
By the Author of the Orphans, or the Battle of Nevil’s Cross, 
a Metrical Romance; Ode to the Emperor Alexander, &c. 
izmo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Cadell and Davies, &c. 


n Theophanes, that is in the year 774, the Syriac Assemani 
fancied that he had found the first traces of the Russian 
name and nation: but a severer criticism construes the epithet 
gsaix to mean ruddled, or painted red, and not Russian. It is 
therefore in the Bertinian annals that the first notice of this 
people occurs, which is referred to the year 839.°. The 
Russians speak a Slavonian dialect, and must consequently 
(as Forster has shewn in his letter to Michaelis) be allied in 
language with the Medes of antiquity, from some of whose 
tribes they no doubt descend. — About the year 870, they 
submitted to the sway of Rurik, a Norman, one of the coim- 
panions possibly of Okther. In the Vandal-tribes, who 
peopled Carinthia, Bohemia, and Moravia, the peasantry have 
still Slavonian names, but the nobil'ty have Gothic names: so 
that an early internal hereditary ascendancy was every where 
acquired by the Goths over the contiguous Slavonians; be- 
cause they were the more civilized of the two tribes, or from a 
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physical admiration of their fairer complexion and appear- 
ance. Either of these causes would sufficiently account for 
the elevation of Rurik, who made Novgorod his chief 
residence. 

The dynasty which sprang from Rurik continued to reign 
until 1598. In 882 they acquired Kiow, and transferred 
thither the seat of power. Ings5, Olga, the daughter-in-law 
of Rurik, went to Constantinople, and was there baptized. 
Her husband, and son, renfained faithful to Perun, the 
national idol: but in 988 Vladimit, her grandson, submitted 
to baptisin. With the religidn of the Constantinopolitan 
Greeks, their monks, their arts, and their sciences, in some 
degree penetrated into Russia; and already in 1056 was borri 
Nestor, the first Russian annalist, who wrote at the end of the 
eleventh century, and died in the Pechzerian convent at 
Kiow. He supplies all the tradition that is known concern- 
ing the earlier history.—From his time onward, other monkish 
chronicles furnish a regular series of historical narrations. 
Sylvester, the abbot of Perejaslavil, was the continuator of 
Nestor’s chronicle; and to him succeeded Simeon, Bishop of 
Susdal, who wrote in 1206, and many other ecclesiastics, 
Some corroborations and some corrections of their intelligence 
may be gleaned from chronicles, pedigrees, and red-books, 
(Rozradnye knigi,) but the earliest document preserved in the 
archives of the empire dates from the Czar Andreas, who died 
in 1198. 

The best introduction to the history of Russia is contained 
in the Probe Russischer Annalen of Schloetzer; and the best 
statistical account of the country in Tooke’s View of the 
Russian Empire. The author of the small volume before us 
has paid little attention either to the judicious archology of 
the historian, or to the comprehensive information of the 
geographer: but it is to be observed that his plan was not so 
much to give an account of Russia as of the reigning family. 
The line of Ruric was extinguished in 1598 by the poison- 
ing of Theodore Iwanowitz; who had designated for his 
successor, or, in the Russian phrase, offered his staff to 
Theodore Nikilitz Romanow. Boris, the brother-in-law of 
Iwanowitz, usurped the empire to the prejudice of this young 
favourite, whom he compelled to take orders, and to assume 
the monastic habit under the name of Philaretes: but the 
odious manner in which Boris acquired the sovereignty, he’ 
being reproached by his own wife as the poisoner of her 
brother, occasioned a new revolution which deposed him. 
One Demetrius was employed as his antagonist, and inflicted 
on him the death of retribution by forcing him also to swallow 
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poison: when the widow of Boris, attentive to Philaretes, whom 
she perhaps esteemed to be a relation, took him from the 
monastery, and obtained for him the archbishopric of Rostop. 
This Philaretes, who in all the circumstances of his trying life 
proved himself a man of patient virtues and of various merits, 
was father to the Michael who in 1613 was called to the 
Russian throne by the unanimous election of the nobility. 
An attempt has been made to attach the pedigree of Philaretes 
to a Prussian family; and this may be true on the mother’s 
side: but, if the love of Iwanowitz, in designating him as heir 
of the empire, is not to be referred to parental affection for a 
natural son, to what class of predilections must it be referred? 
To one which in this country would be considered as vitiating 


the pedigree still more. 
The elevation of Michael is thus narrated by the present 


author : 


‘ Mikhail Pheodorovitch Jouriff, (Grandfather of Peter the Great, ) 
otherwise known by the Name of Michael Romanof. 

‘ The descent of this Prince from the house of Ruric is uni- 
versally allowed: yet the particulars of this descent, the most 
industrious searches into the ancient archives can by no means 
determine. 

‘ Lacombe indeed tells us, that his mother Maria Iconomasia 
was the daughter of Ivan Vassilievitch II; but it seems more 

robable, as is asserted by several others, that he derived the 
blood of that ancient line from a daughter of the first, and not of 
the second Ivan Vassilievitch. And in fact the numerous pre- 
tensions to the crown on the score of affinity, the legality of which 
the Russians themselves could not decide, strongly corroborate 
the concurring testimony of almost all writers, on the very distant 
source, from whence Michael drew his lineage from that ancient 
dynasty, which for seven centuries had swayed the Russian sceptre. 

et it was the high estimation in which his family was ever held, 
and more especially his father Philaretes, that placed this sceptre 
in the hands of Michael. The young man himself at the time had 
merely attracted the notice of the nobles of Costroma, and its 
neighbourhood ; and that only by a prudence unusual at his years, 
and the natural sweetness of his disposition. 

‘ The elevation of this youthful sovereign may be considered as 
a truly singular circumstance: for it took place not only without 
his knowledge, but even in repugnance to his wishes. * 

‘When the deputies from Moscow, in order to tender him the 
homage and fealty of his subjects, repaired to Costroma, where he 
then resided, in the monastery Ipatski,. under the care of his 
mother, the dreadful catastrophes which had befallen every mo- 
narch since the failure of the line of Ruric, and the wretched 
situation in which the failure of that line had placed Russia, pre- 
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sented themselves to his youthful imagination, more forcibly than 
all the splendors attendant on the offered dignity. His mother 
received the intelligence trembling, and in tears. This respected 
and long unfortunate female considered the throne but as a preci- 
pice, from which all, who for a long period had ventured to ap- 
proach it, had been rudely precipitated. Maternal tenderness 
beheld, in the parade before her, only the dagger of the future 
conspirator. The representations, however, and entreaties of the 
deputies, and of Sheremetof, his uncle, united perhaps to the 
brighter prospects which royalty might occasionally present to the 
youthful imagination of Michael, were not without their influence ; 
and the solemn declaration of the Metropolitan of Moscow, that 
heaven had announced to him, in a vision, that the son of Phila- 
retes should be the most fortunate and happy of all the Tzars, over- 
came at length the resolution of both, 

¢ Scarcely was he seated on the thone, when the citizens of 
Plescow delivered up a Demetrius, whose real name and origin are 
variously related, but who, for a few years, had made that city 
his capital. One of our poets somewhere speaks of 


¢ That happy frailty, to all ranks allied,’ 
which gives 


‘ Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief, 
To kings presumption, and to crowds belief.’ 


This audacious usurper had verv readily assumed that happy frailty, 
characteristic of the monarch; nor had the people evinced less of 
theirs upon the occasion. This fourth Demetrius gave out, that 
heaven had constantiy preserved him, although he had been assas- 
sinated at Uglitz, by the tyrant Boris; at Moscow, by Vassili 
Shuiski, the usurper; and again by a gang of Tartars afterwards. 
There were among the Russians who had faith in all these miracles. 
Could he have obtained a fourth in his favour, he had escaped the 
gibbet he now met with. 

‘ Though faction and rebellion seemed to hide their head, the 
inveterate rancour of foreign enemies did but increase with the 
elevation of Michael; and continued wars, with both the Swedes 
and Poles were the consequence to his subjects. For the feeble — 
those who most need assistance, are but too certain to find only 
foes abound; and never was Russia more feeble, than when she 
placed the reins of government in the hands of Michael. 

‘ Besides the pretensions of the indignant Ladislaus, (who once 
had been selected to fill this high office, ) Charles Philip, the brother 
of the great Gustavus Adolphus, had likewise put in his claim to 
the Russian diadem, of which he had previously had the tender 
from the citizens of Novgorod, and the provinces bordering on 
those of Gustavus. 

‘ With this warlike prince the Taar at length concluded a peace, 
(Jan. 1616): but, to obtain it, was obliged to cede Ingria, and the 
whole country situated between Ingria * and Novgorod; and to 





‘ * The ministers of England and Holland, L’Evesque tells us, 


assisted with their good offices, to accomplish this treaty.’ ; 
sign 
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sign a formal renunciation of Livonia, and Esthonia ; in fine, of all, 
in those parts, that the sword of Peter the Great restored after- 
wards to the Russian sceptre. This important sacrifice, to which 
was superadded a sum of money, cut off all communication be- 
tween Lassi and the Baltic, and separated her more than ever 
from the rest of Europe. Nor could he procure much more fa- 
vourable conditions from the Poles; to whom, at the peace, or 
fourteen years’ truce, of Develina, (1619,) it was deemed ne- 
cessary to confirm the possession of the duchy, and important 
town and citadel of Smolensk, taken in 1611 by Sigismond III. 

‘ Subsequent wars, sieges, and treaties, were inadequate, during 
the lifetime of Michael, to reunite this part of his dominions. On 
his own side, these wars may be considered as entirely defensive. 
Those monarchs, who have been esteemed truly wise by posterity, 
have ever drawn the sword only to retain the buckler: and if 
Michael ever was the aggressor, it was to recover to Russia Smo- 
lensko, her gis on the side of Poland; the want of which had 
once occasioned him the mortification, in the earlier part of his 
so. ll beholding his inveterate enemy at the very gates of his 
capital. 

4 It was in these latter wars, (waged against Ladislaus, the son 
of Sigismond,) that the Tzar was assisted by a body of English 
forces, sent by our unfortunate monarch, Charles I.* This, for 
the importance of the aid, scarcely merits notice. It merely serves 
to show the intimacy, which, even at this period, subsisted be- 
tween the two countries. In fact, ever since the discovery of the 
port of Archangel, by Chancellor, in the preceding century +, the 
Tzars had inclined to court the friendship of the English sovereigns ; 
and England had been favoured with more important commercial 
privileges than any other country, Holland only, at one period, 
excepted. ft 

‘ To the rest of Europe, Russia was less known then, than the 
Abyssinian empire or the Steppes of Tartary are at present. 

‘ Michael survived the demise of his father, Philaretes, twelve 
years. 

‘ Russia never remembered so good a prince. 
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‘* We find also Alexander Leslie, an Englishman, commanding 
a body of 6000 Germans.’ 

‘ t 1533. | i 

‘ { In the public archives of the Khitaigorod, at Moscow, 
is still preserved an original letter, from Philip and Mary to 
Ivan Vassilievitch II., acknowledging the receipt of a dispatch, 
transmitted to England by his ambassador, Osef Nifia; and re- 
turning thanks for the privilege granted, of opening a free trade 
through the Russian dominions. 

‘ This Tzar, some writers tell us, carried his respect for our 
Elizabeth so far, as to solicit the hand of that princess. His pro- 
posal of marrying the Lady Anne Hastings is, however, only 
named by Camden.’ 


‘« Under 
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¢ Under his assiduous cares, the bloody traces of preceding 
tyrants were- obliterated. But whether the pacific disposition he 


evinced to neighbouring potentates, had its origin in the exigencies 
of the state, and the dictates of prudence, or in a natural antipathy 
to war, the amiable qualities of Michael render it difficult to de- 
termine. To his public virtues, his public conduct bears ample 
testimony. With regard to his private life; he was pious and 
temperate, and his manners are represented as mild; amiable, and 
engaging. 

‘ His wife, Eudokia, did but survive his loss eight days. 
Bringing the Tzar no male issue for many years, political motives 
at one time induced him to think of a divorce ; a privilege, under 
such circumstances, allowed to the Russian sovereigns. 

‘ This princess possessed all the sweetness of temper, and un- 
affected piety of her husband; and her name is still dear to the 
Russians. She had been raised to the throne of a great empire, 
from a situation truly humble ; and we are told, that the deputies 
sent to inform her father, a country gentleman of the name of 
Streshneve, of the circumstance, found him cultivating his fields, 
along with his domestics.’ 


This narrative is not only fuller and more satisfactory than 
that which closes the fourth chapter of Milton’s brief history 
of Moscovy, but supplies some few circumstances that were 
overlooked in the more detailed and elaborate account con- 
tained in the tenth section of the thirty-first volume of the 
Modern Universal History. Still, it is only one of those 
ordinary abridgments of extant records, which display re- 

ular industry, pertinent information, and adequate eloquence. 
hat sagacity, which disentangles the knots of history, is not 
called in to discuss the pretensions of the true or the false 
Demetrius; and that philosophic spirit, which assigns to every 
incident its appropriate consequence, is not pointing with its 
indicative wand. We advise the author, however, to continue 
his task, and to write anew the history of the prince miscalled 
by Voltaire Peter the Great. ‘That French philosopher wil- 
lingly praised the sovereigns who turned adventurers; well 
aware that he should thus pave the way for adventurers to 
turn sovereigns: but, if he had chosen to satirize Peter as a 
madman, posterity would perhaps as readily have ratified the 
verdict. Has a monarch nothing better to do than to put 
himself apprentice to a boat-builder in Holland? Is there no 
easier and surer way of teaching the art of ship-building to his 
subjects ?— Or was it wise to shift his metropolis to Petersburg, 
and thus to condense population at a place at which danical. | 
ture, commerce, and every sort of productive industry, is 
necessarily paralytic, from climate, during more than one half 
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Peter ordered the introduétion of Danish legislation, which, 
before Bernstorff, was the most despotic in Etirope; and he 
wished to obtain the mastery over a nobility which resisted his 
pernicious caprices, instead of seeking to distribute civilization 
among the people through the medium of a travelled nobility. 
By attempting to skip this step in the natural progress of 
society, he delayed and deferred, a full half century, the pos- 
sible march of Russian refinement. His military excellence, 
moreover, was inconsiderable; and, though his reforms in 
the ecclesiastical order approach expediency, yet the aétive 
patronage of the literature which existed in the Russian 
church would probably have conducéd more to the progress 
of intellect, than a jealousy of the priesthood and an extinc- 
tion of the patriarchate. The sea were as yet alike unpre- 
pared to spare their beards or their priests. 

As to the speeches put into Peter’s mouth by Levesque, 
they are plainly manufactured before the Argand lamps of 
the Parisian book-makers. If he coulé have talked about 
arts and Greece and glory, surely he would not have waged 
an obstinate war of twenty-one years for deserts against 
Sweden ; — surely he would hot have been the executioner of 
his wife and of his son ;—surely he would not have attempted 
the overthrow of that hereditary succession to the throne, 
whieh is one of the bést reasons for the monarchical institution 
itself, and the best pledgé for the personal security of the 
reigming individual. 

t us suppose that in every thing Peter had lived the 
reverse of his real life, and it will be obvious that Rutissia 
would have been mort indebted to him. If, instead of a 
personal simplicity bordering on dirtiness, he had been luxu- 
rious and pompous in his apparel, the imitative nobility would 
have sent to Lyons for silks and velvet and embroidery; and, 
in order to meet the increased expenditure, they would have 
endeavoured to augment on their estates the growth of hemp, 
the smelting of iron, and the reserve of tallow and of hides. 
To peal fittn ornament would have succeeded the decoration 
of their apartments and the business of the carpenter, of the 
plaisterer, and of the upholsterer, would have been taught to 
the apprenticed vassals of all the nobles, thus domesticating 
the arts of life in every village. Had he increased the pomp 
of worship and the numbers of the clergy, and carefully re- 
warded the literati among them, an order of school-masters 
would have been distributed over his empire, who could alone 
have persuaded his stupid subjectsto endure the toil of alphabetic 
learning, by teaching that prayers must be read aloud. Had 
he purchased by the cession of Lapland and Finland, and of 
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the very site of Petersburg itself, a twenty-one years’ peace of 
the Swedes, the population of his empire would in the mean 
while have doubled, the pioneers of desolation would have 
been making roads, and the architects of ruin would have 
built cities. ‘The timber, not felled for pikes, would have 
become an article of commerce; for moveable camps, he would 
have seen stationary villages; and instead of murders he 
would have propitiated marriages. Had his metropolis been 
stationed near the mouth of the Don, a fertile soil, a climate 
which ripens two crops within the year, and an intercourse 
with the long-polished and luxurious Mediterranean nations, 
would have attracted colonies tutored in all the arts of in- 
dustry, trade, taste, and civilization, and would have matured 
in his single reign a higher growth of prosperity than that 
which has taken place in a whole century on the banks of the 
Neva: —the rivers of the Euxine, branching far inland, 
would have wafted into the Caspian the productions of inter- 
change ;— and, which to “ low ambition and the pride of 
kings” is perhaps of more consequence, the strength of 
empire, being accumulated in the south, would more speedily 
have ve the horns of the crescent, and have restored 
Turkey to Christian sway. 
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Art. VI. A Practical and Historical Treatise on Consumptive 
Diseases, deduced from original Observations, and collected 
from Authors of all Ages. By Thomas Young, M.D. F.R. and 
L.S. &c. 8vo. pp. $00. 12s. Boards. Underwood, &c. 


R. YOUNG informs us, in his preface, that he has endea- 
voured to comprehend in this work every fact of im- 
portance which he has been able to observe, or to find 
recorded, respecting the nature and cure of the diseases which 
belong to the genus consumption ; and for this task we believe 
him to be eminently adapted by his learning and his industry. 
His matter is arranged in two great divisions; the first in- 
titled ‘ Practical Observations,’ which must be supposed to 
contain the result of his own experience and that of his con- 
temporaries; and to display a general view of the present 
state of opinions on the subject of consumption. ‘The second 
book consists of the ‘ Medical History’ of the disease, and, as 
the name imports, is composed entirely of an abstract of the 
opinions of his predecessors. Book I. is subdivided into 
seven chapters, in which are successively treated the following 
topics; the symptoms of hectic fever, the symptoms of decline, 
those of consumption, the morbid appearances im consump- 
tion, 
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tion, the causes of consumption, the treatment of consumption. 
and a dissertation on the medical effects of climate. 

Our readers will be aware that the title of Dr. Young’s work 
contains not a scientific designation of any one complaint, but 
adopts rather a popular term, which may be employed in dif- 
ferent senses. He begins by defining the term ‘ consumptive 
diseases’ to include all the species and varieties which are re- 
ferred ‘ by Mead, Macbride, and many other authors, to the 
genus hectic fever; and he prefers to make the fever the 
prominent feature in the character, because he conceives that 
there may be a consumptive disease without any of the viscera 
being specifically affected: but more especially because ‘in all 
diseases, accompanied by a symptomatic or sympathetic fever 
of this kind, the fever is a better measure of the degree of 
constitutional affection, and of the chances of recovery, than 
any other assemblage of symptoms that can be put in compe- 
tition with it.’ 

In order to shew the author’s powers in that most valuable 
of all medical talents, the description of disease, we shall 
quote some parts of his account of hectic. *£ The essential 
character of a hectic fever,’ he says, ‘ consists in a frequent 
weak pulse, flushings in the face, the hands, or the feet, and 
profuse night-sweats, or diarrhoea. The state of the renal 
secretion is too various to assist in the distinction of the dis- 
ease, except so far as it is influenced by that of the cutaneous 
exhalants.’ The fever is then considered, and among its 
symptoms the state of the pulse and of the temperature is par- 
ticularly described. ‘ ‘The tongue,’ it is observed, ‘ is seldom 
so eos | furred as is usual in most other febrile affections; its 
edges are generally of a bright red, and the papillz swoln and 
prominent. Where, however, the biliary system is deranged, 
the tongue is generally covered with a white coat, which ap- 
pears to be connected with some sympathetic affection of the 
stomach: while, in the most common kinds of hectic, the 
digestive powers are little impaired, and the appetite remains 
sood to the last.’ With respect to the daily exacerbation of 
the fever, Dr. Young discusses the point whether it be brought 
on by taking food, or whether it would occur at the same hour 
of the day independently of this circumstance. ‘ The exacer- 
bations,’ he says, ‘ are marked by a sensation of burning heat 
in the palms of the hands, which become red and mottled, and 
frequently in the soles of the feet: there is also a circumscribed 
redness in the cheeks, particularly in persons of a delicate and 
florid complexion ; and in such persons, the colour constantly 
present in the cheeks, during the remission, has also a more 
abrupt termination, and a brighter tint, than in the state of 
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perfect health.’ The sweat and diarrhoea are then noticed, 
and afterward all those symptoms which are indicative of the 
last stage of bodily weakness. 


¢‘ In the more advanced period of the disease, as the eméaci- 
ation increases, the bulbs of the hair no longer perform their se- 
cretory functions, and the hair falls off; the bulbs, however, 
remain unimpaired, and resume their functions, if the health be- 
comes fully restored: but they require some time to recover their 
activity ; and in my own case, the hair continued to fall off, when 
the other hectic symptoms were materially abated. The nails be- 
come bent, apparently from a similar deficiency of nourishment; 
the secretion at the middle of the nail only continuing as usual, 
while the edges are a little more slowly supplied with new matter; 
so that the curvature follows, as a necessary consequence of the 
comparative contraction of the edges: and this change is sometimes 
accompanied by considerable pain, which would hardly happen, if 
the nail simply adapted its form to the contracted dimensions of 
the membranous parts beneath it, as some authors have supposed.’ 


The remote causes of the disease are various, * but the 
exciting cause of hectic is almost always some local disease, 
and generally a great, if not an incurable one; so that this 
fever seems to be a feeble and hopeless struggle of a constitu- 
tion about to be overpowered, without any apparent tendency 
to the removal of the cause.’ 

- In the next chapter, we enter on some nosological discus- 
sions respecting the species into which the genus hectic should 
be divided; and the author finally decides on the four follow- 
ing; viz. simple decline, independently of any organic disease, 
an affection confessedly of rare occurrence ;— intestinal decline, 
a kind of marasmus or tabes, in which, without any glandular 
tumour, the digestive functions are impaired or suspended ; — 
hectic, accompanied by and arising from enlarged glands ; — 
and hectic produced by suppuration. We now arrive at the 
symptoms of the proper pulmonary consumption, which are, 
on the whole, described in a correct and characteristic 
manner: but it is not a subject on which we are to look for 
novelty; and indeed the chief merit which we can expect is a 
judicious selection from the multifarious and accumulated 
labours of others. It appears to us that the author attaches too 
much importance to the method proposed by Mr. Abernethy, 
of determining the degree of the mechanical obstruction of 
the lungs by ascertaining their actual capacity; and perhaps 
on some other points of a trifling nature too much depend- 
ence is placed. We shall, however, pass over this chapter, 
and the two which follow, in order to enter a little more at 
large into an examination of the directions which are given for 
the treatment of the disease. In the first place, Dr. Young 
Bev. Manrcn, 1817. T begins 
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begins by impressing on the mind of the practitioner the great 
importance of seizing the earliest moment of time for employ- 
ing his remedies ; since it remains a question, yet undecided, 
whether any single case of fully formed pulmonary consump- 
tion was ever cured. On this point he makes the ensuing. 


remarks : 


‘ It is probable that without assistance not one case in a thou- 
sand of the disease would recover; and with the utmost power of 
art perhaps not more than one in a hundred will be found curable. 
However discouraging this representation may be on the one hand, 
it is still some consolation, supposing it correct, to think, on the 
other hand, that ten times as many lives may be saved by medical 
treatment as without it: and we may be induced, by this state- 
ment, to argue with extreme caution respecting the comparative 
value of the medicines which we may think proper to prescribe: 
for since the utmost that we can expect from the operation of the 
most powerful remedies is to save one out of a hundred cases of 
confirmed consumption, we must have witnessed the failure of any 
new mode of treatment in at least fifty cases, before we are fully 
authorised to suppose, that it has been less successful than the 
most effectual remedies previously known; and even if we admit 
the number of curable cases to be somewhat greater than is here 
assumed, the general inference from the argument will not be 
materially altered.’ 


It is always important to hold up to the mind some definite 
object, which we should attempt to accomplish; and this is 
more especially the case in a disease in which such a multi- 
tude of remedies have been employed, often contradictory in 
their operation, and in which it is almost impossible but 
that some of them must have been injurious. Dr. Young, 
proceeding on the supposition that in the first stage tubercles 
exist in the lungs which afterward degenerate into ulcers, lays 
down as the indications to be the guides of practice, first, the 
resolution of the tubercles, and, secondly, the healing of the 
ulcers; to which he adds the more general objects of moder- 
ating inflammation in the commencement, and supporting 
debility in the progress of the complaint. How far the first 
two indications are possible, or in what degree they can ever 
be accomplished, are points that admit of much doubt: but 
we are not prepared to substitute any more rational plan in 
their room; and we must admit that the author’s observations 
concerning them are candid and judicious. 


‘ For promoting the resolution of preternatural structures, we 
frequently employ bleeding, emetics, cathartics, mercurials, and 
other sorbefacients, besides epispastics of various kinds: for obvi- 
ating the symptoms of inflammation, we generally bleed and eva- 
cwate in various ways, and prescribe a low diet: for healing 
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ulcers, we sometimes apply local remedies, producing a slight ex- 
citement, but depend most on general medicines, especially tonics, 
which are at the same time the best calculated for removing debi- 
lity. Such would be the modes of treatment which would most 
naturally be adopted, upon theoretical or general principles ; and 
if we judge from the result of more direct experience only we shall 
find that the most successful practice has actually consisted in the 
appropriate,administration of bleeding, emetics, epispastics, and 
abstinence, followed by tonics of various kinds.’ 


The different classes of remedies, which at various times 
have obtained any share of celebrity, are then reviewed in 
succession, and some remarks are made on their respective 
merits. They are arranged under the heads of bleeding, 
cathartics, emetics, sorbeleciouts, epispastics, sudorifics, ex- 
pectorants, demulcents, narcotics, suppuratories, astringents, 
tonics, diet, exercise, and climate. It will not be in our 
power to follow Dr. Young through the whole range of in- 
quiry into which the subject naturally leads him; nor is it to 
be expected that we should always agree with him, on so 
many points on which a great difference of opinion has 
existed: but we think that his observations may be perused 
with advantage, and will probably suggest some useful hints 
eyen to those whose minds are previously well stored with 
practical knowlege. We shall endeavour to condense his 
most important remarks into a small compass. 

Dr. Young considers general bleeding as a valuable remedy 
at the commencement of the disease, especially if there be 
hemoptysis; and benefit may also sometimes be gained by 
topical bleeding of the chest. Cathartics will co-operate with 
the bleeding, and are also especially proper in heemoptysis. 
When the chin of hectic is accompanied with pain, and 
resists the action of astringents, small doses of calomel are some- 
times found useful. Emetics have been much employed in con- 
sumption, and are supposed to possess the power of promoting 
absorption ; of these medicines, ipecacuan is on all accounts 
preferred, and is deemed a very valuable remedy in diarrhoea, 
dysentery, and hemoptysis. It is even conceived that any 
beneficial effect, which has resulted in some cases from digi- 
talis, might have been better obtained by the use of ipecacuan. 
Mercury, when taken so as not to act on the bowels, does not 
appear to be either decidedly useful or the contrary; and the 
advantage that may be derived from alkalies is also uncertain : 
but no doubt can be entertained of the good effects of blisters. 
Sudorifics are valuable, as diminishing febrile heat and check- 
ing partial sweats. The action of expectorants, and what 
have been called vulneraries, or suppuratories, is doubtful in 
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theory and uncertain in practice. Of the astringents, the 
sulphuric acid has a powerful effect in removing the night- 
sweats, and seems even to have cured a hectic while in a 
recent state: by a proper addition of ardmatics and opium, it 
may be generally made to agree with the bowels; the vege- 
table astringents are also usefal in the diarrhoea, although their 
operation is chiefly palliative. As to tonics, the Peruvian 
bark has, in some few instances, been found salutary at the 
commencement of the disease, and perhaps it is seldom in- 
jurious afterward, yet it is not presly beneficial. Angustura 
is probably, on the whole, preferable. When a languid cir- 
culation accompanies the pectoral complaints, steel may be 
employed. With respect to diet, Dr. Y. decidedly condemns 
all attempts at producing the full nutritive system, and forbids 
wine, fermented liquors, and animal food, except in some rare 
cases. 

Three quarters of the volume still remain, containing the 
‘ Medical History’ of consumption ; in which an account of the 
opinions and practice of every writer, who has touched on 
the disease, from Hippocrates down to the present period, 
are brought in succession before us. Of the value of this com- 
pilation, different opinions will be entertained ; some persons 
will feel that it is desirable to possess all that has ever been 
said on the subject in this abridged form; while many others 
will probably regard it as little better than mere literary 
lumber. We think that this record of opinions is not alto- 
gether without its use, and that it may serve one practical 
purpose of obviqus importance ;— it may prevent the re 
tition of experiments which have already been tried and found 
of no avail. Yet we conceive that, whatever be its real value, 
it will obtain few readers in comparison with the former part ; 
and it is perhaps to be regretted that the size and price of the 
volume are so much increased as they have necessarily been 
by this copious appendage. 
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Art. VII. Dr. Brown’s (Prize) Essay on the Existence of a 
Supreme Creator, &c. &c. 


Art. VIII. Mr. Sumner’s (Prize) Treatise on the Records of the 
. Creation, &c. &c. 


[ Art. concluded from p. 183.] 
I" our last Number, we exhibited to the reader an analysis 
of the Essay of Dr. Brown, to whom the first of Mr. 
Burnett’s prizes was adjudged. Mr. Sumner, whose work we 
now proceed to examine, has followed a very different plan 
from 
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from that of his competitor, and from that which Mr. Burnett 
evidently intended to point out. He prescribed to his can- 
didates ‘that they should first produce that evidence of the 
being and attributes of God which the light of nature fur- 
nishes, and reply to the objections against these doctrines, inde- 
pendently of written revelation; yet Mr. Sumner has composed 
a * Treatise on the Records of the Creation :’ — Mr. Burnett 
speaks only of the revelation of Jesus Christ; yet nearly the 
whole of the first volume of Mr. Sumner’s treatise is occupied 
with the evidences of Judaism: — according to the founder’s 
will, the whole discussion was to be terminated by a statement 
of the most important practical inferences deducible from it ; 
and Mr. Sumner, after having devoted a great part of his second 
volume to the principle of population, has indeed allotted a 
very brief chapter to this important portion of the subject ; 
yet even of this the larger share is occupied with the consider- 
ation of objections which belong more properly to precedin 
branches of the inquiry. These departures from the prescrib 
course concern the public, it is true, less than the author and 
his judges; and that the latter felt and acted on the objection 
which arises from them we infer from their having awarded 
the first prize to a production of less ability, but preserving a 
better arrangement and proportion of parts. 

Mr. Sumner thus vindicates the selection of his topics and 
the disposition of his materials: 


‘ If it is hopeless to look out for a vacant spot in a district so 
fully occupied, the next object is to fix upon ground which stands 
most in need of farther cultivation. This view of the subject de- 
- termined me, among the various lines of argument which all tend 
to the same point, to rest my principal evidence of the existence 
of the Creator upon the credibility of the Mosaic records of the 
creation. 

‘ I am aware that it may appear, at first sight, an objection to 
this plan, that it carries us away from natural theology. But, if 
it does so, we are only following the course to which the subject 
itself must lead every reflecting mind. That there is a Creator, 


‘ All Nature cries aloud in all her works; 


but Nature has always proclaimed the same truth, yet she spoke 
in vain to the sages of antiquity, who either altogether failed to 
interpret her language, or suffered the still whisper of ‘ Divine 
Philosophy” to be lost amidst the various bustle of the world. It 
is true, we understand astronomy better than Thales or Pythagoras, 
and natural history and anatomy better than Aristotle or Galen : 
the treatises of Ray, or Derham, or Paley, could not have been 
written two thousand years ago; but the ancients, imperfect as 
their sciences were, knew more than enough of the harmony and 
design of the universe to draw out an unanswerable argument from 
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final causes: and in point of fact, they did draw out both that and 
other arguments so far as to leave us indisputable proof that the 
God of natural theology will never be any thing more than the 
dumb idol of philosophy: neglected by the philosopher himself, 
and unknown to the multitude ; acknowledged in the closet, and 
forgotten in the world. 

‘ The real use of Natural Theology is to show the strong pro- 
bability of that being true which Revelation declares. For, when 
Natural Theology has told all her story, the reasonable question 
presses us still, Has, then, the Creator, whose existence you 
point out so clearly, maintained no communication with this ° 
visible emanation of his power? Has he revealed no commands, 
and prescribed no worship to the human race? ‘Then he remains 
the inactive deity of philosophic theism; the indifferent spectator 
of the crimes, the virtues, the cares, and the sorrows of mankind.’ 


Had Mr. S. confined himself to the reason which he first 
alleges, viz. the difficulty of finding any ground not occupied 
by some preceding writer, we should have admitted the force 
of his plea: but we can by no means assent to his observations 
on the relation which natural and revealed religion bear to 
one another. It is true that philosophical theism has never 
done much to diffuse piety and virtue among the mass of 
mankind ; its abstract reasonings are not suited to their com- 
prehension; they require the authority of a command and the 
s’mplicity of historical evidence to engage their faith and 
govern their conduct; and our sense of the value of Revelation 
is heightened by the conviction, that we not only owe to it 
the knowlege of many truths which unassisted reason could 
never have attained, but the practical influence of those which 
the light of nature could discover. It would therefore be 
absurd in the public teacher of religion to be for ever “ laying 
the foundation anew,” and quitting “ the ’vantage-ground” of 
Scripture to prove the being and attributes of God from 
natural theology. Yet, in that orderly and gradual develope- 
ment of truth which we reasonably expect in a systematic 
treatise, natural theology ought unquestionably to precede 
Revelation. ‘ He that cometh to God must believe that he is;” 
and a conviction that the moral and intellectual frame of man 
are the work of superior intelligence, that his present duties 
and his fature destination arise out of the will and depend on 
the decrees of God, must be established before we can even feel 
an interest in the inquiry whether he has revealed any thing re- 
specting these duties and this destination. Moreover, a belief 
in the being of God is a necessary preliminary to the admis- 
sion of that evidence on which the proof of every revelation 
rests, the evidence of miracles. The sceptical objection of 
Hume would, as it appears to us, be unanswerable without a 
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previous recognition of the principal doctrines of natural 
theology. If we believed what are called the laws of nature 
to be nothing else than the ascertained succession of pheeno- 
mena, in the production and connection of which intelligence 
and design had no part, we could not refuse to admit that 
their uniformity furnished a stronger presumption against the 
reality of miracles, which imply a violation of them, than any 
human testimony could counterbalance. An atheist, there- 
fore, must remain an atheist in spite of the evidence of 
Revelation. If, however, it be once admitted that the laws of 
nature are nothing more than the ordinary modes of operation 
of the Deity, (the light in which philosophical theism teaches 
us to regard them,) the objection of Hume loses all its force 
when it can be shewn that the same motives of benevolence 
and wisdom, which dictate their general observance, may also 
dictate an occasional departure from them. Consequently, to 
degrade natural theology is really to injure the evidence of 
Revelation. — In the concluding remarks of the paragraph 
which we have quoted, Mr. S. speaks as if it were impossible 
even to believe in Providence without a revealed system of 
faith and worship: but surely a Deity who is ‘ the indifferent 
spectator of the crimes, the virtues, the cares, and the sorrows 
of mankind’ is the Deity of a very unphilosophic theism, — the 
god of Epicurus, not of Socrates. 

In the first and second chapters, the author examines the 
opinion of the eternity of the world and of its formation by 
chance, and shews convincingly the absurdity of either of these 
suppositions. Of the third chapter, which, with its subdivi- 
sions, occupies nearly the whole remainder of the first volume, 
the general object is thus stated: 


‘ The preceding survey of two out of the three accounts which 
have been at different times proposed to explain the phenomenon 
of an existing world, though brief and rapid, may be sufficient to 
make it appear, that neither its independent eternal existence, nor 
its fortuitous production, furnish any thing like a satisfactory so- 
jution of the problem. In particular, the undeniable appearance 
of innumerable instances of design throughout the universe in all 
its parts, irreconcilable with our experience of chance-effect ; and 
the existence of sentient beings, endued with a faculty of volun- 
tary reflection and motion which does not belong to unorganized 
or mere vegetable matter ; lead us insensibly to the only ae 9 
which remains to be adduced, the operation of an Immaterial In- 
telligent Creator. I proceed, therefore, to inquire more parti- 
cularly into the evidence that may exist of such actual creation, 
in addition to the incidental probability arising from the undisputed 
existence of a world, and the difficulty of ascribing its existence to 
any other origin. 
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‘ Now, it cannot be denied that this probability would be coun- 
terbalanced by a formidable objection on the opposite side, if, after 
the diligent inquiry which an inhabitant of the world might be 
saanibed 10 bass concerning the formation of the globe to which 
he belongs, no records were found to have been left of its author, 
or original constitution. Suppose it granted, for the present, that 
a Creator exists; only two suppositions can be entertained: either 
man was turned naked and ignorant into the world, with less 
power to provide for his comfort and subsistence than the lowest 
savage whom modern discoveries have brought to our acquaint- 
ance; or he was instructed, noone the agency of his Creator, in 
the means of supplying his immediate wants, and of performing 
the various purposes of his being. 

‘ If we embrace the first of these suppositions, we must believe 
that this world, and all it contains, was created without any de- 
finite or assignable object: that its intelligent inhabitants were 
summoned into life, and then immediately abandoned by their 
Maker, retaining no connexion with him, either during the short 
period of their earthly-existence, or after it. If we reject this 
idea, as inconsistent with al] reasoning as to the probable operations 
of Divine intelligence; then it is natural to conclude that the 
Creator would leave some memorial of himself in a world, which, 
as forming a part in the comprehensive scheme of his providence, 
he beholds with regard and interest. It is evident, however, that 
as mankind alone, of all the inhabitants of the earth, are gifted 
with intelligence, mankind alone can hold any connexion with an 
intelligent Creator. To them therefore we must look as the chief 
objects of creation, and as the depositaries with whom the records 
of it, supposing such an event to have taken place, would be left, 
to be handed down by them from age to age.’ 


In this passage, we remark a want of discrimination and 
logical accuracy. If it be absurd, as Mr. Sumner says, to 
suppose that man was turned into the world without the means 
of supplying his wants, the natural conclusion is that the 
Deity who made him taught him to till the ground and prune 
the trees, shewed him the use of fire, and enabled him to com- 
municate with his fellows by the arts of speech and writing :— 
but what has all this to do with the existence of a written 
record of the creation, and the primeval history of our 
species ? In order to effect any connection between Mr. Sum- 
ner’s premises and his conclusion, the first eleven chapters of 
the book of Genesis should have contained a revelation of the 
arts and sciences most necessary for the preservation and pro- 
ama improvement of mankind. It is, indeed, as impro- 

able that the human race should have been left without any 
means or motives for acquiring a knowlege of their Creator, as 
that they should have been abandoned to perish by cold and 
hunger: but Mr. S. cannot intend to deny that any sentiments 
of religion can exist except through a written record of the 
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creation. ‘The declaration of St. Paul would be decidedly 
against him : .* For the invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead: so that 
they are ‘without excuse.” Rom. i. 20. How could they be 
‘¢ without excuse” who had never heard of the Jewish record 
of the creation, if that knowlege, which they are condemned 
for not possessing, were only to be obtained by the perusal of 
‘this record? Admitting, what we are very ready to admit, that 
it was desirable that some direct communication should be made 
of the being and unity of God, and that therefore such a reve- 
lation as the Mosaic is antecedently probable, still this proves 
nothing with respect to the detailed account of the creation 
which begins the book of Genesis, since it forms no part of 
the law of Moses, to which alone the attestation of his miracles 
applies. 

Mr. S., indeed, in the paragraph following our last extract, 
says that the book of Genesis professes to have been written 
by Moses, the leader and law-giver of the Jews. Whether it 
were so, or not, is a matter of opinion, but its professing to be so 
is a question of fact in respect to which Mr. Sumner’s assertion 
is very incautious, the book itself containing nothing that can 
help us even to guess at the author; and we presume that he 
is too good a critic to argue from the title. We would allow 
all due force to the argument derived from the opinion of the 
Jews, who have attributed this book, as well as the four whith 
succeed it, to their law-giver: but centuries intervene between 
the time at which we can first trace the existence of this 
opinion, or even of the book itself, and the age of Moses; — 
centuries, too, not of the cultivation of literature and criticism, 
but of the turbulent and barbarous condition of society which 
the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan and their subjugation 
by foreign powers produced. In this dark period of the 
Jewish history, the chain of tradition, as it respects the book 
of Genesis, is completely broken: the passages in Joshua and 
the following books in which the Jaw is mentioned, and which 
are Seencely (even by so acute a critic as Eichhorn) alleged 
to prove the existence of the Pentateuch immediately after the 
age of Moses, do not bear in the least on the authenticity of 
Genesis, or, if any argument can be drawn from them, rather 
hear against it. From the passages in which ¢he daw is intro- 
duced, it is evident that this law was a volume of Mosaic 
ordinances; and had a body of Mosaic history also existed, 
why should not it too have been quoted, or allusion been made 
to it? The allusions which are found in the book of Genesis 
to the conquest of Canaan, and to the existence of royalty in 
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Israel, may have been added in transcribing, but the tenth 
chapter cannot have been written in the time of Moses. 
Asiatic Greece.was not known by the name of Ionia, (Gen. x. 2.) 
nor European Greece by that of Hellas, (x. 4.) till many ages 
afterward, unless we deny that the most judicious Grecian 
historians knew any thing of the antiquities of their country. 

Theologians have gratuitously ascribed to the historical 
books of Scripture an inspiration which their authors are 
very far from claiming, — they themselves are the only 
persons who could give a satisfactory testimony to the posses- 
sion of such aid. They quote the poetical volumes which 
contained the heroic history of the Jewish people, (Josh. x. 13.) 
and the original documents which they have extracted or 
abridged, (Kings, passzm) ; they allude to other histories of the 
same events as those which they were about to relate; and they 
place their own credibility on their human means of know- 
lege, (Luke, i. 3.) without any claim to that inspiration, either 
of suggestion or superintendence, (to use the technical lan- 
guage,) the possession of which would have rendered frivolous 
all appeals to these inferior and imperfect sources of evidence. 
With regard to the book of Genesis, the proofs that it has 
originated in the same way with other historical works, and 
not from inspiration, are peculiarly strong. Eichhorn, fol- 
lowing the traces of Astruc and others, has shewn that a great 
portion of it has been formed by the actual incorporation of 
two written documents previously existing, and still susceptible 
of separation by means of the difference in the appellations 
given to the Deity. If the inspiration of the history thus 
formed is still to be maintained, to whom does it belong ? — 
to the unknown authors of the incorporated documents, or to 
the equally unknown compiler ? 

We have, then, no proof that the book of Genesis was 
composed with any supernatural aid: its credibility must rest, 
like that of every other historical writing, on the internal 
probability of the events which it relates, combined with the 
degree of evidence which from the nature of the case could 
exist with respect to each of them; and a rational faith will 
proportion itself to the varying degree in which the book in 
question exhibits these two essential ingredients of historical 
probability. Itis impossible that every circumstance, in a history 
extending through 2500 years, should be preserved with equal 
accuracy; and the difference between the part which precedes 
and that which follows the calling of Abraham, — where 
we reach a period within which tradition might preserve a 
faithful record, and a series of events which the Jews were 
peculiariy interested in retaining, — must be obvious, we think, 
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to every careful reader. When we compare the cosmogony, 


the history of the deluge, and other parts of the book of 


Genesis, with the corresponding portions of profane philosophy 
and history, we see clearly that the people among whom they 
originated had enjoyed means of religious knowlege which 
their most cultivated neighbours did not possess: but we also 
find, in the peculiar form under which these truths‘are pre- 


sented to us, a mixture of the characteristic conceptions of the 


age, the country, and the people to which they belong. The 
accommodation of the period of creation to the Jewish insti- 
tution of the sabbath; the allegory of the fall of man; the 
paranomasie on Hebrew words which every where occur, as if 
that had been the primeval language of mankind; the sup- 
position that the name of every nation was derived from some 
individual progenitor who bore it; the deduction of the 
Canaanites from the accursed stock of Ham, while the evi- 
dence of language decidedly proves them to have belonged to 
the great Semitic family ; the narrow chronology of the interva! 
between Abraham and the flood, which leaves a time wholly 
inadequate to that diffusion of the species and that progress 
of civilization which had taken place in the patriarch’s days ; 
all these things constitute formidable objections to the inspi- 
ration or the infallible accuracy of the book of Genesis, but 
they touch nothing that is essential to the proof of the divine 
mission of Moses. ‘The soundness or the fallacy of the philo- 
sophical, historical, or geographical opinions of the authors of 
those documents, out of which this book has been formed, 
cannot affect the evidence which the separate existence of the 
Jewish people, the wisdom of their laws, and the sublimity 
and purity of their morals and theology, afford to prove that 
they must have been set apart from other nations, and in- 
structed in the great truths of religion in some supernatural 
manner. 

At the present day, when opinions are no longer received 
on prescription, it is of the first importance that the advocate 
of revelation should distinctly understand what it is essential 
for him to maintain; —that he should concentrate his forces 
for the defence of those places which he cannot yield without 
defeat, and not expose a straggling and vulnerable line to his 
opponents. Unless we have very much mistaken the existing 
state of historical and scientific knowlege, to connect the 
literal truth of Jewish cosmogony and primeval history with 
the divine origin of Judaism is to commit this fault; and an 
author, who does this, provokes the scepticism of the en- 
lightened while he is attempting to obtain the belief of the 
multitude. We make this remark without the least intention 
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of reflecting on the sincerity of Mr. Sumner, or of any other 
writer who believes the inspiration and literal truth of the 
book of Genesis: but we are persuaded that incredulity with 
respect to things which are susceptible of proof is the natural 
consequence of these unfounded claims on our belief; and, 
convinced as we are of the divine origin’of the Jewish revelation 
and its essential connection with the Christian, we are anxious 
to enter our protest against the indiscretion of its advocate. 
We may wish, perhaps, that there had not been a mixture of 
human ideas and imperfections with the records of divine truth, 
but that is not the question: if we would be believed at all, 
we must advance no pretensions which we cannot substantiate. 
In addressing individuals whose peculiar habits he knows, 
especially if practical instruction be his object, every man ma 
judge how far the statement of his doubts is advisable; trut 
disclosed imperfectly, and without its proper connection, be- 
comes error to those who receive it in this way : but, in address- 
ing the public, this accommodation and reserve shouldbe dis- 
missed, and it should be considered as criminal to extinguish 
or to hide the smallest spark of truth. 

Mr. Sumner thinks that the art of speech must have been 
one of those which man learned by immediate communication 
from God, because speech is purely imitative, and therefore 
cannot have begun among men, since we must arrive at 
last at an individual to whom no other could have served 
as a model. 


‘It was the aim of Dr. Smith’s most agreeable treatise upon this 
subject, to show how ‘“‘ savages who had never been taught to speak, 
would begin to form a language by which they might make their 
mutual wants intelligible to each other, by uttering certain sounds, 
whenever they meant to denote certain objects.” Modern observ- 
ations, however, have proved with sufficient certainty, that speech 
is purely imitative, and that men would have remained without the 
power of communicating their sentiments, as long as they remained 
without the means of instruction. It is well known that those, 
who, with their organs of speech perfect, have been unfortunately 
deaf from their birth, are never brought to utter articulate sounds 
by any efforts of their own; but, if taught at all to do so, effect it 
by imitating the motion of the lips in others. Whoever has 
watched the progress of speech in children, will have found that 
it is not dependent upon the gradual enlargement of their ideas, 
since they always understand much more ne earlier than they can 
express ; but upon the facility, acquired by degrees, of adapting 
the organs of speech to the expression of certain sounds. A child 
which first begins to P oom words together, shows manifestly by its 
slow, imperfect, and abrupt articulation, wherein the difficulty lies : 
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of the Abbé Sicard, in France, has placed this matter beyond all 
reasonable doubt. * ’ 


It is remarkable, however, that the only passage in the book 
of Genesis, which alludes to the origin of language, represents 
Adam as himself the author of it: Gen.ii. 19. Dr. Magee, 
indeed, to whom Mr. S. refers, would interpret the animals 
being brought to Adam by God, to mean that he might see 
what he would call them ; and their bearing the names which 
he gave them, to mean that God taught Adam what names 
he should give them: but it is scarcely fair, because we find 
difficulties in explaining~an author’s words, to take them in 
the directly opposite sense to that which their grammatical 
construction shews they were meant to convey. Much of the 
difficulty, which has been supposed to occur in the formation 
of language, has been raised in consequence of the arbitrary 
and improbable hypothesis that mankind existed in large 
numbers, and in a state of diffusion, before it was invented ; 
in which case it would indeed be hard to say how a set of 
conventional vocal signs could ever be introduced among 
them: but, ifthe use of language spread from the first parents 
of the species with the progressive multiplication of their de- 
scendants, each race learning it from the preceding, the whole 
difficulty is reduced to this: how should two human beings 
ever come to communicate their ideas to each other by arti- 
culate sounds, if man never makes such sounds except from 
imitation? Now speech, although purely imitative, is not 
imitative of speech alone; since the multitude of words in all 
languages which have been evidently framed to represent 
noises, motions, actions, &c., either by direct imitation or b 
analogy, proves the disposition of mankind to imitate with 
their organs the sounds proceeding from the objects about 
them. It is true that words of this description are few when 
compared with the whole body of a language: but it should 


be considered that the radicals of even the most copious 


tongues are also few; and that a word originally imitative of 
sound might branch out into an almost endless series of 
derivative, figurative, and analogical meanings. Let us take 
the instance of a word originally designed like the Latin flo, 
fleo, or fluo, to express to the ear the motion of a fluid, and 
which is therefore not an arbitrary but a natural sign; what 





‘* See an interesting account in Yorke’s Letters from France, 
1804. In the school of this distinguished philanthropist was a girl 
of seventeen, who, having lost her hearing at six years of age, had 
a vocabulary of such words and ideas as could be attained by that 
time of life, but no farther.’ 
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a multitude of ideas, themselves also the prolific parents of 
new terms, such as force, velocity, time, impulse, abundance, 
&c., would this one root express? If we can thus manifest 
that a vocal sign of one idea might be chosen between two of 
our species without supernatural aid, the dignus vindice nodus 
in the invention of language disappears altogether, since that 
which had once been done might be repeated. Rude and 
defective, no doubt, this primzeval language must have been ; 
yet the progression appears not longer from these feeble be- 
ginnings to the most imperfect language with which we are 
acquainted, than from that of the most polished. If human 
ingenuity could improve the structure of language, from the 
loosely piled monosyllables of the Chinese to the exquisite 
reticulation of the Greek, why should we suppose divine aid 
to be necessary for hewing the stones in, the first instance from 
the rock? When the organic part of the invention of speech 
is explained, the metaphysical will create no difficulty. Dr. 
Magee, indeed, in the passage to which Mr. S. refers, (Disc. 
on Atonement, &c. ii. 46—63.) objects to Adam Smith’s 
account of the manner in which proper names become general, 
by our perception of the generic resemblance which the objects 
denoted bear to each other: but the objection is unworthy of 
an author who is so unmerciful as Dr. Magee to the logical! 
inaccuracies of others. A child, he says, may give the name 
of father to an individual like to the person whom it has been 
taught to call by that name, but this is from mistake, not 
by design; from a confusion of the two as the same person, 
not through perception of resemblance while they are known 
to be different; and the child will most peremptorily retract 
the appellation of father as soon as the distinctness is perceived. 
This. is true: but, though he is a wise son who (as Homer 
says) knows his own father, he must be very dull who does 
not soon learn that he has but one. ‘The whole force of the 
objection lies in the choice of a word, as an example, which 
trom its very nature is exclusive. 
_ Mr. Sumner now proceeds to point out the object of the 
Hebrew polity, which he shews to have been the preservation of 
the doctrine of the unity of God and the creation of the world 
by him; and he compares the institutions and doctrines of the 
Jewish prophet with those of the most celebrated heathen 
legislators and founders of states, illustrating his superiority 
over them by the purity of his theology, and the close connec- 
tion of those religious truths, which the Mosaic dispensation 
was designed to preserve, with the whole frame of his political 
and religious ordinances. We cannot expect complete origi- 
nality on a topic so often treated, but Mr. S. is no servile 
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copyist of his predecessors, and he has placed some parts of 

the argument in a light peculiarly clear and forcible. In the 
- subsequent passage, he is arguing that Moses must have pos- 
sessed a consciousness of his own inspiration from the nature 
of those sanctions by which he enforces the obedience of the 
people, — by promises and threats of immediate, temporal, and 
National prosperity or calamity, according as they observed or 
neglected the statutes of the Lord. 


‘It would seem an idle waste of words if I were to set about 
proving systematically, that this is not a skilful adaptation ef the 
regular laws of Providence, deduced from an attentive observation 
of the general course of divine government, and applied to the 
sanction of a code pretending to divine authority. No one indeed, 
admitting the agency of a Creator, can doubt that a general pro- 
vidence ordains the series of events, and that a particular provi- 
dence superintends the inferior agents by whose instrumentality 
they are brought about: but no one can follow the path, or trace 
the steps of its operation. Look through a body of individuals ; 
who will venture to assign their success to their moral virtues, or 
their misfortunes to their guilt? Still more, survey the nations of 
the world: is it possible to estimate the degree of their idolatry by 
their comparative barrenness, or to find any proportion preserved 
between their natural fertility and their moral merits? The result 
of observation and experience is, that the good and the bad, the 
wheat and the tares, grow up together till the harvest, and that the 
sun shines and the rain falls on the just and unjust without discri- 
mination: this inequality being in fact essential to a probationary 
state, which supposes all exactness of retributive justice to be 
reserved for another. 

‘ If, then, such is the actual and undeniable course of things, no 
rational impostor, intending to devise a constitution for an infant 
people, would have rested its stability on a violation of that course, 
or sanctioned his laws upon a presumption of supernatural inter- 
ference, ~inauthorized by the order of nature, and contradicted by 
every day’s experience. It is indeed possible that he might, in 

eneral terms, have instructed his people to depend upon the 

ivine blessing, whilst they obeyed the Jaws proposed to them, and 
to dread divine vengeance, as the certain consequence of dis- 
obedience. He might have gone as far as Zaleucus, in saying that 
*‘ every one ought to labour all he can to become good, both nm 
practice and principle, whereby he will render himself acceptable 
to the Deity.” - But he never could have proposed this invisible 
arm as the primary instrument of success, or minister of punish- 
ment; or have rested such entire dependence on the divine agency, 
as to expect it to supersede the usual means of victory, or national 


defence.’ 


The author next compares the language which heathen philo- 
sophers and poets have used respecting the unity and providence 
of God, with that of the Jewish Scriptures; satisfactorily mani- 

festing 
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festing that in the former the occasional glimmering of a ra- 
diaaal philosophy, through a cloud of idolatry and polytheism, 
is in the latter a clear and steady light. When he says that 
the Roman poets have left us nothing that can be produced on 
this subject, he must have forgotten the address of Cato to 
Labienus in the ninth book of the Pharsalia: “ Jupiter est 
quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris.” This perhaps may be 
said to countenance the stoical error of confounding the Deity 
with the universe: but many Christian poets might be con- 
victed of pantheism if their words were as rigorously inter- 
preted. Mrs. Barbauld has taken this very line for the motto 
of her sublime address to the Deity, without any intention, 
certainly, of identifying the Creator with the objects of our 
senses. 

The proof of the divine _ of the Mosaic dispensation 
is not, however, complete without evincing that the Jewish 
law-giver could not have borrowed his doctrine of the unity 
and providence of God from any contemporary theology or 
‘argc . Some circumstances may at first sight render it 

wonderful that these doctrines should have been made 
the basis of a national religion, fifteen centuries before the 
Christian sera, than in ages in which the human mind had been 
more cultivated by literature and philosophy. Notwithstand- 
ing the sophistries and mis-representations of Hume, in his 
pe Pater Natural History of Religion, for which Warburton 
adjudged him to the pillory, it is certain that polytheism was 
not the primitive religion of mankind. As we ascend to the 
earliest periods of history, we find them—with an incon- 
sistency which would be inexplicable had the progress of 
religious opinion been such as he represents — improving in 
the purity of their faith and worship, while every other stream 
of knowlege becomes more scanty and corrupt. The same 
people, who, when learning, taste, and philosophy were at 
their height, filled their cities with idols outnumbering their 
inhabitants, and deified every object and every energy of 
nature, knew that their barbarous ancestors had worshipped 
in the silent majesty of the grove of Dodona a deity without 
an image or a partner of his power.* The history of other 
nations demonstrates the same fact, and warrants us in con- 
cluding both that monotheism is of older standing than poly- 
theism, and that the first effect of philosophy was rather to 
corrupt than to refine their traditionary belief. It may, 








* See Herod, II. 52. with the just observations of Mr. Mitford, 
Hist. of Greece, I. 105. 8vo. 
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therefore, seem that it is no proof of the divine origin of 
Judaism that it proscribes every species of idolatry, and 
teaches a rational doctrine of the nature of God. Moses 

only have established, and protected by law, a belief 
which already prevailed among his countrymen; he had re- 
ceived his early education in Egypt, and had learned the 
esoteric doctrine of its priests, which inculcated the unity and 
spirituality of God; while the people were left to all that 
grossness of superstition which degraded them even in the 
eyes of idolaters themselves. Mr.S. discusses, in his ninth 
section, the probability that Moses deduced his theology from 
either of these sources: but the real nature ofthe Egyptian 
religion in the earliest times deserved a more careful exami- 
nation than he has given to it, because this is the only source 
from which it can with any plausibility be alleged that the 
Mosaic doctrine has been derived. He makes one vague 
reference (p. 221. vol. i.) to, the Pantheon of Jablonsky, but 
he takes no notice of the opinion of that writer that the antient 
theology of Egypt taught the existence of a spiritual deity: 
“ Primum utique theologie veteris et cultis Egyptiorum objectum 
Suit vonriv, nature spiritualis, adedgue sensibus non obnoxium, 
sed sola wt intellecttis cognoscendum. Agnoverunt nempe prime 
inter Egyptios sapientie magistri, esse Spiritum aliquem inge- 
nitum, eternum, omnibus rebus gue existunt prius, (priorem ?) 
gui. omnia creaverit, omnia conservet, omnia contineat, omnia 
permeet_atque vivificet, qui sit spiritus tottus mundi, hominum 
vero custos et benefactor.” (Jablonsky, Panth. Eg. Prolego- 
mena xlvj.) The authority of so learned an investigator of 
Egyptian antiquities is intitled to great respect: but, when 
he comes to treat of the Seos voyros of their theology, which 
he does in his first book, we think that he by no means 
establishes his own statement; and the remarks which Mr. 
Sumner has made on the difference between the monotheism 
of Moses and the Grecian philosophers are equally applicable 
to the Egyptian: 


‘ To a large proportion of those who hold a distinguished rank 
among the ancient theistical philosophers, viz. the disciples of 
Pythagoras, Aristotle, and Zeno, this idea of the personality of 
the Deity was in a great measure unknown. The Deity, by these 
philosophers, was considered not so much an intelligent Being, as 
an animating power, diffused throughout the world ; and was intro. 
duced into their speculative system to account for the motion of 
that passive mass of matter which was supposed coéval, and, 
indeed, co-existent with himself. ‘ God is not,” according to a 
disciple of Pytagoras, ‘* exterior to the world, as some conjecture ; 
but entire in himself, pervades the universal sphere ; superintends 
all productions, is the support of all nature; eternal; the source 
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of all power ; the first simple principle of all things ; the origin of 
celestial light ; the father of all; the mind and animating prineiple 
of the universe; the first mover of all the spheres.” The air of 
apparent sublimity conveyed by passages like this, when viewed 
independently of the system to which they belonged, has attached 
a greater credit to those systems than, on a closer examination, 
they will be found to deserve.’ 


In order to display more strongly the improbability that 
Moses should have borrowed from the secret wisdom of the 
Egyptian priests, Mr. §. observes that he would in all like- 
lihood have imitated them in concealing his doctrines from the 

, and would not have omitted the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul. We were surprized to find him asserting, 
in a note, (vol. i. p. 226.) ‘ that the knowledge of a resurrection 
and future state was familiar to the patriarchs; which is 
proved by the sacrifice of Abel, the translation of Enoch, the 
faith of Abraham, the vision of Jacob, &c,. beyond fair con- 
troversy.’ For the proof of this Tea hy he refers to the dis- 
courses of Sir H. Moncreiff Wellwood, which we have not 
now the means of consulting: but a much better evidence is 
easily accessible — the Bible itself, in which we are at a logs 
to perceive how the most perverted ingenuity of a commentator 
could discover the doctrine of a resurrection and a future state 
in the sacrifice of Abel. Is it not singular that, after having 
maintained the book of Genesis to be arf inspired record of the 
knowlege communicated by God to his creatures, Mr. S. should 
suppose the momentous doctrine of a future life to have been 
revealed, and yet the revelation to have been passed over in 
silence by the historian who so solemnly records the sentence 
of mortality passed on the descendants of Adam ? 

An appendix is subjoined to this volume, which treats of the 
consistency of the Mosaic history with the discoveries of geo- 
logy ; of the descent of mankind from a single pair; and of 
the authenticity and antiquity of the Pentateuch. This part 
of his work, 4 the author’s own confession, contains little 
originality; and we therefore pass.on to the second volume: 
only observing, with respect to the subject of his third ap- 
pendix, that, while Dr. Marsh regards the Hebrew of the 
Pentateuch as so unlike that of the age of David that it cannot 
have been written then, Eichhorn deems them so similar 
that he conceives the books of Moses to have formed a sort of 
canon of style to subsequent writers, and thus accounts for the 
absence of that diversity of which the existence is so evident 
to Dr. Marsh. Whatever opinion may be maintained on this 
and some minor points, on which men equally learned and 
equally zealous for the honour of Revelation have differed. 
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the arguments which Mr. S. and others have adduced for the 
divine origin of the Mosaic dispensation form a basis on which 
we rejoice to think that it rests immovably, secured not only 
by the strength of its own foundation but also by the incum- 
bent weight of err ions which, arising from Judaism and 
involving the truth of it, lends to the parent-religion the cre- 
dibility derived from the prophecies, miracles, and internal 
evidences, by which its own divine origin is established. 

Mr. Sumner treats in Vol. II. of the moral attributes of the 
Creator, and considers the objections which have been made 
tothem. Chapter II. contains some excellent observations on. 
the design of the Creator with regard to the existence of man 
on the earth; and a decisive refutation of those who have 
been led by the classifications of natural history to confound 
the distinction between man and the lower animals, and te 
extend a fanciful chain of being from the most imperfect 
organization to the highest rin, Ralmwa The author puts 
forth his chief strength, however, in the third and following 
chapters, in which he treats of the inequality of conditions 
and the principle of population with reference to the wisdom 
and goodness of God. In bestowing so much time on the 
examination of the paradoxes of Rousseau, ee wee and 
Godwin, some persons may be disposed to think that he has 
paid more than necessary attention to extravagances which 
common sense has discarded with contempt, and time has con- 
signed to oblivion: but the fact is that the disposition to adopt 
the doctrines of equality is, an intermittent disorder in the 
frame of society; and that, as we must expect its periodical 
return, we cannot safely neglect those precautions which shall 
raake its access as little dangerous as we can render it. The 
evils which arise from the accumulation of property are ob- 
vious to the most carelesseye; and the passions, which prompt 
those who think that they suffer from it to aim at its abolition, 
are such as the coarsest oratory or the flimsiest argument may 
rouse: —its benefits are less palpable, and are produced 
through many intermediate circumstances which conceal 
their operation. In seasons, consequently, in which national 
distress brings the extremes of society into contrast more than 
usually painful, equalization of property will always seem to 
hold out a ready method for attaining the more general diffusion 
of the blessings of life; and even benevolence itself will find 
it difficult to repress the wish that the abused superfluities of 
the wealthy class should be appropriated to relieve: the press- 
ing wants of the indigent. It is not useless, therefore, to 
shew, as Mr. S. has done, that barbarism is the necessary 
attendant on equality of property; and that its unequal dis- 
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tribution is favourable not only to the improvement of the 
political and intellectual condition of man, but to the growth 
of those virtues which it is the design of Providence to form 


within him, by the moral discipline to which this life subjects 
him. 


‘ That the civilized man is to be classed as the most perfect, and 
not as a depraved part of the species, it can scarcely be necessary 
to prove, The union of various characters, whose bent of dispo- 
sition has inclined them to the different pursuits which have been 
just enumerated as composing civilized life, produces the quick 
apprehension, the versatile talent, the accurate discernment, the 
steady conduct, which entitle man to be called the chief of created 
beings. What comparison is there between that perfection of the 
corporeal powers, which a constant dependence upon the senses 
has’ produced in the savage, and that habitual power of reason 
with which a cultivated mind is accustomed to trace events to their 
source, and pursue them to their consequences? If experience 
assures us, that, wherever equality is established, savageness will 
continue, let us see to what state equality would reduce the world. 
Observe the savage in his retirement; his eyes bent on vacancy, 
his stagnant mind making no compensation for the inactivity of 
his body; or follow him to his feast, which has no object but in- 
temperate excess, and is succeeded by a deathlike torpor; or 
watch him when roused by hostility from his indolence, cherish- 
ing, even by artificial means, hatred and revenge, and vigorous 
only to supplant his enem by stratagem and treachery. Com- 
pare this representation, which it is mortifying to hold up as the 
description’ of a human being, not with the philosopher, whose 
active mind could find even in the bath a solution of his problem ; 
not with another of the wonders of antiquity, who refused even 
to sleep a complete dominion over his faculties; but merely with 
the ordinary exertion and habitual activity of civilized existence ; 
with the vigilant observation that unfolds the mysteries of nature, 
or the patient abstraction that facilitates the works of art; with the 
energy of animated conversation that dignifies the rational enter- 
tainment; and then let the moralist or historian misuse as he will 
the powers he owes to civilization in extolling an uncivilized state, 
yet he can never disprove the acknowledged fact, that inequality 
sharpens and exercises the ‘natural powers of man, and that this 
exercise of the natural powers brings the human species to that 
degree. of excellence which He who made him capable of it, in- 


tended him to attain.’ 
The fifth and sixth chapters of this volume are devoted to 
the inquiry how far the principle of population, .as develo 
in Mr. Malthus’s celebrated work, is reconcileable with the 
wisdom and benevolence of God. We believe that the pre- 
judice, which many persons feel. against the principle of 
Mr. Malthus, has arisen from the manner in which he brought 
it forwards in the first and anonymous edition of his essay. 
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Its aspect, indeed, was sufficiently revolting. At that time, 
it was fashionable to consider the evils of society as arising 
from the perversion of social institutions, and the overthrow 


or regeneration of them as the only means of enabling man to 


-attain to that state of collective and individual perfection for 


which nature had intended him. In opposition to these 
theories, the ‘‘ Essay on Population” undertook to prove that, 
the increase of the species exceeding in a large proportion.the 
possible increase of the means of subsistence, a great body in 
every community must be destitute of sustenance, and live in 
misery from the want of it, or in vice from the practice of 
unlawful means for its acquisition. Having established the 
existence of this tendency, and ostentatiously displayed the 
effect which it must have in perpetuating the evils which the 
authors whom he was combating supposed to admit of so easy a 
remedy, he left his readers to extricate themselves as they 
could from the difficulties into which he had plunged them. 
Perhaps, he had not himself perceived, or perhaps in the 
triumph of a victorious argument he disdained to notice, that 
his weapon had penetrated much deeper than was necessary 
for cleaving in twain the.phantom of perfectibility, and had 
inflicted a dangerous wound on the hope of the philanthropist 
and the faith of the believer in the providence of God. The 
evil of the illicit indulgence of the sexual passion had been 
seen both by moralists and legislators, and they had enforced 
the duty of marriage as not only the payment of a debt to 
society but the security and source of individual virtue and 
happiness: yet that medio de fonte leporum should spring the 
venom which embitters and corrupts human life; — that the 
conjugal and parental relations, hitherto ~— to be as 
beneficial in their influence as they are delightful in the 
emotions which attend them, should become the eauses of . 
misery and vice; — and that, in the means of verpaliltting the 
human species, was contrived also a provision for the perpe- 
tuity of wretchedness and degradation among the beings thus 
brought into existence ; — these were doctrines which startled 
the benevolent and pious mind, and which the author himself 
could not view with complacency when the ardour of ‘tontro- 
versy had subsided. Accordingly, in his second editign, he 
qualified some of his most sweeping conclusions, softerfed the 
harsher features of his system, and introduced the important 
principle of mora! restraint, in addition to the vice and misery 
which had before been employed to repress the exuberance of 
population. It is curious to observe that he has thus come at 
last to occupy ground not very remote from that of which 
he began by dispossessing Mr. Godwin; and that he attributes 
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much of those evils to defective and absurd political institutions, 
which in his first work he had charged wholly on the con- 
stitution of nature. Still, something is wanting to enable us 
to contemplate the effects of the principle of population with 
satisfaction. We are aware, that there must be a tendency to 
redundance, in order to prevent or speedily repair the mischief 
of'a deficiency ; —that the spring, if it possesses its proper elas- 
ticity, must be ready to fly beyond its place when the pressure 
which confines it is removed. We can readily acquiesce in this 
reasoning when it is applied to justify the apparent waste of 
productive power in some of the inferior tribes of the creation, 
m the spawn of salmon or the seeds of fennel: but it has a dif- 
ferent effect on us ‘when the means, by which supply and de- 
mand are proportioned to each other, are the miseries of 
sentient and the vices of responsible and immortal beings. 
When the political economist speaks of population subsiding 
to the level of subsistence, what an accumulation of evils physical 
and moral are involved in that destruction of the species which 
is veiled in this metaphorical phrase, though it passes back- 
wards and forwards in argument without exciting any suspicion 
of what it really implies! We are glad, therefore, to reconcile 
our minds to the existence of such a law in the works of a 
wise and benevolent Creator, by considering every possible 
advantage which its operation may procure for us; and such 
are the arguments that Mr. Sumner undertakes to exhibit in 
the chapters of which we are speaking. Having already 
evinced that the unequal division of property is the best ar- 

ment for promoting the developement of man’s intel- 
lectual and moral powers, he proceeds to argue that the law 
of his increase, as demonstrated by Mr. Malthus, (for he 
admits the statements and reasonings of that author in their 
fullest t,) is necessary to produce the right of property, 
the gradation of ranks, and the inequality of possessions. 


‘ Here then, from the time when the claimants for food pressed 
against the supply, not of the whole world, but of the distriet they 
had first peopled, we have the date of the recognition of property, « 
resulting from the necessities imposed upon man by the consti- 
tution of things: and in the recognition of property we have the 
point, as was before observed, from which industry, arts,. and 
civilization set out. Human nature, if we judge from experience, 
requires that the individual should be satisfied that the effects of * 
his personal exertion should contribute to his personal comfort. 
According as he is more or less assured of this, he is more or less 
active and laborious. Look at the degrees of industry in different 
countries: the variation is uniformly true to this principle. 
Where property is recognized, but insecure, as in countries where 
the police is deficient, though the effect of labour is more evident 
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than when its produce is carried to a common store, still, as its 
advantage is uncertain, the individual is less disposed to exertion 
than the inhabitant of a well-regulated community. Again, where 
the government is regular, but the despotism severe, there will be 
much humble industry, but little accumulation of property ; it is 
worth while to enjoy, but not to lay up what will soon become an 
object of rapacity. In every case, the exertion bears a close pro- 
portion to the visible and certain advantage it produces. is 
advantage is never less visible than when labour contributes to a 
common store. 

‘ The step, therefore, immediately following the first distress for 
food, is the determination that each family should support itself, 
and each individual enjoy the fruits of his own labour. And since 
it is an acknowledged truth, that, according to the nature of 
things, the supply of food can only be increased at a much slower 
rate than an unchecked population will multiply, there is every 
reason to suppose that in all ages and countries a very short period 
has been sufered to elapse, before the expediency had been seen of 
dividing the occupied lands among the existing families.’ 


He then endeavours to shew that the principle of population 
has uniformly defeated all legislative attempts to equalize 
landed possessions, ahd draws his general conclusion : 


‘ It has thus appeared, from a brief statement of the laws which 
regulate population, that the instinctive principle which attaches 
the sexes to one another, and rears a family, keeps the inhabited 
districts of the world so continually full, as to call into action all 
their resources, and oblige them to economize the means of sub- 
sistence, by making them the reward of individual exertion. 1 
have also traced the progress by which this principle necessaril 
Jeads to an inequality of ranks and fortunes, which effect, indeed, 
it has constantly and universally produced in a greater or less 

ree, from the earliest date of history. For the primary agent 

is all along to be found in that original law, which multiplies the 
consumers of the fruits of the earth faster than the fruits them- 
selves. The difference of men’s habits and powers would signify 
nothing, if food were so plentiful that it could be procured with- | 
out a return of labour. Were it the law of the universe, no matter 
how brought into execution, that every man born into the world 
should find. himself heir to indolence and plenty, then there need 
be no division of property, since no one could possibly, according 
to the supposition, possess what his neighbour wanted, or require 
what his neighbour had. Or if it had been appointed that all 
mankind should possess the same genius, the same powers of mind 
and body, and be exempt from physical evils, the division of pro- 
perty would not necessarily have been accompanied by inequality. 
But since the fact is ordained otherwise, and, for reasons na 
shown, wisely ordained; since men are born with various a- 
cities of mind, and degrees of bodily strength ; since the necessaries 
of life can only be produced by labour; and since there are, in 
all countries, more clairnants for the necessaries of life than can 
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be easily or plentifully supplied with them; it must .inevitably 
follow that possessions shall be a riated and unequally divided ; 
and that the conveniencies of life shall belong, in the greatest 
abundance, to the head which is most fertile in resources, or the 
hand which is the most industrious in exertion.’ 


From the chapter on the collateral effects of the principle 
of population, we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting the passage in which the author is illustrating the 
operation of moral restraint. 


‘ Where a space appears, in which the principle of population 
may act unlimitedly, the natural desire is also the law of reason. 
But under the different appearance which most European countries 
present, rational prudence interferes as a check to the natural 
desire, and, by setting before every individual his own best 
interests, actually, though perhaps unconsciously, determines the 
rate in which population shall proceed. 

‘ In all this there is no violence, no cruelty, nothing contrary 
to the nature of man, as a reasonable and accountable being. If 
his lot is cast in a country where no opening appears, by filling 
which he may gratify the natural wish of planting a family around 
him ; this wish, however natural, yields’at once, and almost with- 
out a struggle, to the circumstances which impede its gratification. 
The mind, diverted from one object, turns without pain or con- 
vulsion to another: it seeks for amusement in the endless varieties 
of pursuit which civilized life affords, and devotes the attention 
which, in another case, would have been paid to a family, to the 
interests of dignified ambition or literature. In those ages of 
refinement which oppose obstacles in the way of marriage, many, 
like Epaminondas, have left a posterity behind them in the vic- 
tories they have achieved, not, indeed, over their fellow-men, but 
over:the difficulties of natural and moral science ; victories which 
might never have been gained, but for the circumstances which 
diverted their attention from the common concerns of ordinary 
life. This applies to educated minds. In the inferior ranks, a 
man sees his prospect fairly placed before him. If he chooses, as 
it is usually better he should, in preference to ease and freedom 
from care, the comforts of domestic enjoyment and affectionate 
intercourse, he knows that he must pay for those comforts in his 
labour. And thus his labour has a perpetual stimulus, and a 
daily reward. Without labour, nature gives nothing any where. 
A man born into a country already fully occupied ig possessed of 
many advantages; but those advantages certainly demand from 
him in return severe and constant exertion, if he claims to him- 
self the peculiar privilege of a young society, that of having a 


family in nr a together with the comforts attending a state of 
advanced civilization.’ 


We are compelled to omit a notice of the remainder of the 
yolume, in which Mr. Sumner treats of the goodness of God, 
the existence of natural and civil evils, the capabilities of im- 
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- provement in advanced civilization, and the evils of an un- 
civilized state. In this as in other parts of the work, we 
perceive a want of distinct separation between the subjects of 
different chapters, and of a definite bearing on the general 
object of the whole: but the reader will find in it many 
valuable remarks, expressed in vigorous and perspicuous 
language. The book is more properly a collection of supple- 
mentary fragments on the evidences of natural and’ revealed 
religion, than a systematic treatise on that topic: but if, 
by choosing this plan, the author has deprived himself of the 
first honours of the contest, he has rendered a more important 
service to the cause of truth than he could have effected by 
conforming himself more strictly to the terms of the com- 
petition. 





Arr. LIX. Armata; a Fragment. 8vo. pp. 209. 8s. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. 1817. 


We are scarcely able to give any simple description or defi- 

nition of this peculiar work, which would convey an 
adequate idea of its character and contents: but it is, at bot- 
tom, a political treatise disguised under something resembling 
an allegory, and combingd with a narration that was intended, 
no doubt, to create for it an interest with general readers. 
The author himself has characterized it as a fragment, and we 
consider it as resembling the ‘ disyectt membra poeta,” the 
‘Torso of the Belvidere, or the celebrated remains which have 
been lately transported to us from the Acropolis of Athens. 
It is evidently the produce of a mind highly gifted and culti- 
vated, but it is hastily put together, and consequently im- 
perfect. In a political light only we are desirous of regarding 
it; and in any other point of view we could afford it little 
commendation, the narration being incomplete and incon- 
sistent, and the allegory both ill contrived and badly executed. 
Beneath this veil, however, it offers much wholesome truth, 
conveyed with great temper and judgment, and graced with 
an eloquence that is equally interesting and impressive. 

The purport of the narrative is to describe a person carried 
away at sea by a violent current, out of the attraction of the 
earth into that of a neighbouring body connected with our 
globe as in a chain-shot one ball is united to another, on which 
imaginary world he meets with an island called Armata. On 
this island he is shipwrecked ; and, having been cast ashore 
by the waves, he encounters a man called Morven, born of 
English parents, who had many years before suffered ship- 
wreck in a similar manner, and who, by living among the 
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natives of this fancied island, had become completely famili- 
arized with their customs and enabled to judge of their in- 
stitutions. The reader will at once guess that Armata is 
England; more especially when told that the island is situated 
near to a great continent, of which the most neighbouring 
country is Capetia; a disguised name under which there can 
be no difficulty in recognizing France, the land of the Capets; 
while, far to the westward, is another great continent named 
Hesperia, under which it is equally easy to discover America. 
Political topics are introduced in conversations between the 
author and Morven; in which the latter takes a view of the 
history, constitution, and present situation of Armata, and the 
former gives his advice as to the line of politics which it will be 
prudent for the government of the country to adopt. 

We shall pass over the first two chapters, as they merel 
contain an account of the author’s fictitious adventure, whic 
has little that is interesting to recommend it. Indeed, so 
many stumbling-blocks are placed in the way of a narrator of 
a tale such as this, that few imaginary travels in the marvellous 
style can now be calculated to excite: much interest in the 
minds of readers who are acquainted with the accounts of » 
those adventures which are so well known. Let us, there- 
fore, commence our account of the work with the first con- 
versation between the author and his grmatan* friend. When 
asked to give some account of the history of his nation, 
Morven Jaunches out at once into its praise: 


‘ « Though placed,” says he, “as it were a kind of exile, ina re- 
mote margin of this world, — small in its compass, — in its climate 
disappointing from its vicissitudes, — surrounded by seas not often . 
favourable to navigation, and only emerging from the darkness of 
barbarism in a late period of nations, it soon towered above them 
all, and has for a long season been the day-star of our planet. — It 
seems, indeed, as if the Divine Providence had chosen it as the 
instrument of its benevolent purpose, to enlighten by an almost 
insensible progression the distant and divided families of mankind, 
to hold up to them the sacred lamp of religious and moral truth, 
to harmonize them by the example of mild and liberal institutions, 
and to controul the disturbers of the social world with an unpa- 
ralleled arm of strength;— may she always remember that this 
mighty dominion is a trust — that her work is not yet finished — 
aa that if she deserts or slumbers upon her post, she will be re- 
lieved and punished !” ’ 


After some farther preliminary conversation, he begins his 
account of the island in the fourth chapter. Taking a rapid 
view of the feudal-system, he observes: 





* The author calls the people Armatians, but why should Armata 
form Armatian, any more than America forms Americian? 
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‘ “ Jt must be admitted that the governments I have been de- 
scribing had a‘ strong tendency towards arbitrary monarchies, an 
opinion confirmed by their histories ; because, when one or more 
superior dominions had been established by conquest, the lesser 
ones surrounding them having no common jnterest to unite them, 
nor any support from the great bodies of their people, were often 
overpowered and extinguished: the most popular captains of 
fierce adventurers becoming in another age the sovereigns of 
nations. 

¢ &* Qne of those invaders once swayed by force and terror the 

tre of Armata; but conquest and the tyrannical abuse of it 
may lay the foundation of a system of liberty which no courage 
could have conquered nor human wisdom have contrived. — Per- 
haps in this short sentence you have a faithful though as yet an 
obscure account of the origin of that singular constitution which 
has raised Armata to the highest pinnacle of fame and glory. 
Great and invulnerable as she now is, she was once subdued, and 
all the monuments of her ancient wisdom overthrown; but the do- 
minion of one man, however gifted or fortunate, is sure to pass 
away when it tramples upon the principles that gave it birth.—The 
successful invader, confounding his free and fierce companions 
with the nation they had won the oppressors soon became 
numbered with the oppressed, and, after the reigns of but a 
few of his descendants, the successor to his arbitrary dominion 
was forced to submit to the establishment of freedom demanded i= 
arms by the conquerors and the conquered now forming an unani- 
mous and indignant people. 

‘“ The extraordinary feature of this singular revolution was, 
that a nation in arms against its sovereign, and reducing him to 
terms of submission, had the discretion to know exactly what to 
demand, and, by demanding nothing more, to secure the privileges 
it had obtained. — The ordinary insurrections of mankind against 
oppression have generally been only convulsive paroxysms of tu- 
mult and disorder, more destructive than the tyranny overthrown, 
and often ending in worse; because civil societies cannot be 
suddenly new-modelled with safety, — Their improvements, to be 
permanent, must be almost inseysible, and growing out of the 
original systems, however imperfect they may have been.” ’ 


The revolution here mentioned will at once be recognized 
as that which took place in the reign of King John: 


‘« From this period, the principles of civil freedom struck dee 
root in Armata, deeper perhaps from the weight by which they 
continued to be pressed, the prerogatives of their princes bein 
still formidable and frequently abused. — Perhaps the law whic 
governs the system of the universe may be the grand type and ex- 
ample of human governments —the immense power of the sun, 
though the fountain of light and life, would in its excess be fatal ; 
the planets, therefore, though they yield to its fostering attraction 
in their unceasing and impetuous revolutions, are repelled from it 
by a kind of instinctive terror; since, if the syn could by its ip- 
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fluence detach them from their force centrifugal, they would be 
absorbed with the swiftness of lightning into the centre, and, like 
the fly allured by the light of the taper, be instantly consumed. 

« «The powers given to executive governments for great national 
purposes, like those given to the sun, ought to be extensive,, nor 
can they be dangerous if they are sufficiently balanced, and that 
balance preserved upon the very principle of centrifugal force ; 
because the existence of a strong government, and the possibility 
of its misconduct, are the strongest securities of freedom. Every 
page of the history of Armata illustrates this important truth; 
since, in the same proportion that executive power has at different 
periods become the objects of salutary jealousy, popular privileges 
have been uniformly strengthened from the abuses, and when at 
last a grand and glorious struggle to put an end to them for ever 
was crowned with the justest and most triumphant success, con- 
stitutional fear, which had for ages watched over and subdued 
them, unhappily fell asleep — the centrifugal force was lost ; —and 
power stripped of its terrors, but invested with the means of 
dazzling and corrupting, soon began to undermine a system of go- 
vernment which the most formidable prerogatives had for ages 
been unable to destroy.” ’ 


The progressive advancement of commerce and science is 
then described as having gradually overcome the domineering 
pretensions of the nobles, and the firmest prerogatives of the 
King; and, passing very hastily over intermediate occur- 
rences which brought the antient monarchy and aristocrac 
to the ground together, the great Revolution of 1688 is thus 
strikingly pourtrayed : 


‘But as a river swoln and impetuous amidst the tempest, bursting 
beyond its banks and leaving no trace of its aneient channel, often 
returns to it, having only fructified the country it overflowed, so 
the Armatians soon came back again to the venerable but improved 
constitution of their fathers ; they did spontaneous homage to their 
exiled monarch, and afterwards to his’ infatuated successor, till, 
seeing no security in the mild and generous experiment of Restor- 
ation, they were driven at last to seek their safety through a Revo- 
lution, but such a one as perhaps will to the end of time continue 
to be unexampled — accomplished without blood — cutting off only 
the cankered branches, but preserving all the others to hold their 
places in the ancient tree of their liberties: and as the broad leaf 
and consummate flower still preserve the distinct characters of the 
roots that nourish them, so the Armatians, even when principalities 
and powers were at their feet, never sought to depart from their 
original cast.’ 


In the period which immediately succeeded this great epoch 
in our history, the author thinks the nation touched her meri- 
dian height.—The next zra to which he alludes is that of the 
American war: 


‘ « T pointed 
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‘« T pointed out metaphorically to your view two vast conti- 
nents under her imperial wings: one of them, to which, lookin 
southward, her right extended, she had planted and peopled. The 
inhabitants of Hesperia were her own children, worshipping with 
the same rites the God of their common fathers, speaking the same 
language, following in the track of the same laws and customs 
which fashion and characterize a people. — Armata, in short, 
ruled by the freest consent the whole of this. vast country, 
appointed without question all her magistrates, and enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly of her commerce, not only in the exclusive import of her 
various productions into her own bosom, but in the monopolous 
return of all her own manufactures : which, from the rapid progress 
of population throughout that immense region, was in itself an in- 
exhaustible source of wealth, setting perfectly at nought the entire 
iatercourse of our whole world besides. 

‘ « Shall I be then believed when I tell you that with all this 
Armata was not satisfied, but insisted that an useful, affectionate, 
and distant people should pay for the support of wars she had been 
foolishly involved in at the other extremity of our planet ?— Can 
the human imagination extend farther to the belief, that even thzs 
monstrous claim was acceded to? —the children of a misguided 
parent desired only to know what she demanded, that they might 
have the grace of rendering it as a spontaneous grant, to be be- 
stowed under the same forms of government and under the sanction 
of the very magistrates which she herself had created for the pur- 
pose. — Must I lastly trespass upon, or rather insult, your credu- 
lity, by telling you that even this offer was refused? Though 
revenue was the object, the unlimited grant was rejected, and the 
revenue after all given up to enforce a nominal demand. — Many 
eloquent and solemn protests of our most illustrious men of that 
time were opposed in vain to this insane project. The whole 
strength of Armata was put forth, and her armies invaded a 
country so. much more extensive than her own, that when col- 
lected upon its adverse surface, they could scarcely hear the sound 
of one another’s cannon. — Need I conclude by adding that they 
were all taken like so many birds in the net of the fowler, and the 
dominion of Armata, which before had stood upon a rock, was re- 
nounced by Hesperia for ever —at first in defiance — but at last, 
when the combat beeame manifestly hopeless, dissolved by mutual 
consent.” ’ 


On the author asking how it happened that the people, 
who had obtained so complete a controul over the public 
counsels, suffered the war to be continued, Morven thus 
replies : 


‘« The answer to your question involves one of the most cu- 
rious and extraordinary changes that has ever taken place in the 
political history of any nation. In the earlier periods of that of 
Armata, though the sovereigns had more power, and the people’s 
representatives were comparatively nothing in the balance, the 
Hesperian war could not have been carried ons The ee 
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the le would have strenuously opposed it in every stage of its 
deters progress — the whole ott would have ephiold them, 
and the government even, if not subdued, would have been over- 
awed and checked in its impolitic course; but, before this period, 
the ancient system of the government had been completely in- 
verted ; the popular council, though in theory scarcely entitled to 
that name or character, had for ages fulfilled all the practical pur- 
poses of the most perfect representation ; because, having the same 
interests with the universal mass of population, and nothing then 
existing to seduce them from the discharge of their duties, it mat- 
tered not by whom they were elected; but the time was arrived 
when the right of election became a vital principle. — The crown 
was now possessed of a great revenue, which was rapidly increas- 
isg, and as the Commons had advanced in power and importance, 
it was thought convenient by its ministers to act no — upon 
their own responsibility, even in the most ordimary details of 
business, but to take their constitutional opponents into pay and 
make them ministers in their stead; well knowing that they could 
not possibly oppose, nor even censure the measures which were 
their own.— Neither can it be matter of wonder that the people at 
large, though wise to a proverb, should be the dupes of so artful a 
contrivance. —They had been long accustomed to regard every act 
of the executive power with the most jealous apprehension, andeto 
consider the voice of their representatives who had never betrayed 
them as the Law and the Gospel. —When they saw, therefore, the 
crown upon this momentous occasion so humbly deferring to 
the wisdom, as it was called, of the national council; when its 
ministers were entirely behind the curtain, and every step that 
was taken was by the authority of their own servants, they threw 
up their caps into the air, and poured in addresses from every part 
of the island, offering their lives and fortunes in support of the 
glorious contest; gifts which unhappily no opportunity was left 
them to recal, the personal supporters of the war being knocked on 
the head, and the pockets of the rest completely emptied. —When 
the illusion was at length dissolved by disappointment and defeat, 
an universal hue and cry was raised against the whole system, set 
on foot by its loudest supporters ; and the minister of that day, a 
most able statesman, though in that matter undoubtedly mistaken, 
and in private life one of the most agreeable and amiable of mar.- 
kind, was attacked without measure or mercy.— He manfully stooc 
his ground; and, J am persuaded, with a clear conscience main- 
tained the policy and justice of his administration ; but the most 
zealous of his adherents now seeing the clearest reasons for con- 
demning him, though none whatever existed which had not been 
as manifest from the outset, and many more finding it impossible 


from business to be in their places to defend him, though they hac 


nothing at all to do, he was compelled to retire; and in a few 
weeks afterwards a man would have been probably mobbed in the 
streets, or perhaps imprisoned as a lunatic, if he had been rash 
enough ta assert that the whole nation had been otherwise than 
mad, and without a lucid interval for fourteen years together.” ’ 
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In the sixth chapter, the delicate and difficult question of 
Reform is treated. It is observed that the sera of the war 
previously described was ‘ almost the first in which the re- 
presentative part of the constitution exhibited any proofs of 
dangerous imperfection.’ Acknowleging all the difficulty of 
the subject, the author still thinks that some reform is highly 
necessary ; even if it were only to induce, in the minds of the 
people at large, a greater degree of respect and affection for 
the legislature, and to remove from the power of factious and 
designing men those weapons of offence which they never fail 
to direct against any vulnerable parts of the public economy. 
The most moderate view, however, is taken of this interesting 
topic. 

‘ The first step towards public reformation,’ it is observed, ‘ is a 
firm combination against rash and violent men.—Very many of 
them (perhaps the bulk) are perfectly well intentioned, but not, for 
all that, the less dangerous to the cause they would support.— Some 
of them, indeed, one would think were in our world set on to take 
the lead by those who opposed any changes, that wise men might re- 
tire altogether from the pursuit. For my own part, I would not only 
submit to the imperfections of such an admirable constitution as 
you have described in Armata, but would consent to the con- 
tinuance of the worst that can be imagined, rather than mix myself 
with ignorance thrusting itself before the wisdom which should 
direct it, or with persons of desperate fortunes, whom no sound 
State of society could relieve ; but such men, I think, could work 
no mischief, if rank and property stood honestly and manfully in 
their places.’ 


The next chapter is allotted to an account of the Revolution 
in France. - A statement is shortly but eloquently given of the 
political situation of the country before that event; and a com- 
parison is drawn between its want of a commercial spirit, as 
well as of religious and political freedom, and the advantages 
possessed by England in those points; in which the policy of 
England, in refusing to mediate between France and the 
other continental powers, at the period of Lord Grenville’s 
celebrated letter, is warmly condemned. ‘The Armatan then 
proceeds : : 


‘“¢ My confidence in this opinion is the more unshaken from the 
recollection that I held it at = very time, in common with a man 
whom to have known as I did would have repaid all the toils and 
perils you have undergone. —I look upon you, indeed, as a benighted 
traveller, to have been cast upon our shores after this great light 
was set.— Never was a being gifted with an understanding so per- 
fect, nor aided by a perception which suffered nothing to escape from 
its dominion. — He was never known to omit any thing which in 
the slightest degree could affect the matter to be considered, nor to 
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confound things at all distinguishable, however apparently the | 


same; and his conclusions were always so Juminous and convinc- 
ing, that you _— as firmly depend upon them as when sub- 
stances in nature lie before you in the palpable forms assigned to 
them from the foundation of the world. — Such were his qualifica- 
tions for the office of a statesman: and his profound knowledge, 
always under the guidance of the sublime simplicity of his 
heart, softening without unnerving the giant strength of his intel- 
lect, gave a character to his eloquence which I shall not attempt 
to describe, knowing nothing by. which it may be compared. 

‘«¢ Had the counsels of this great man been accepted, much 
more if he himself had been to carry them into execution with his 
eminent companions, I must ever think that the peace of our world 
might have been preserved.—-I have not forgotten that great 
numbers of wise and independent men then held and with equal 
firmness persevere in the contrary opinion ; but their grand reason 
in support of it was never supported by the fact: — their whole 
argument resting upon the danger to our monarchical constitution 
from republican infection ; but if the course I have insisted on had 
been adopted, the Capetian monarchy might most probably have 


been preserved, and there would have been then no republic to 
infect us !”" | : 


This animated eulogy on the memory of Mr. Fox is suc- 
ceeded, in the ae chapter, by a not less just tribute 
to his great political rival. 


‘« The astonishing events which are soon to close my narrative 
could not, upon any human calculation, (at least in my opinion, ) 
have happened as they did, without the commanding talents of an 
extraordinary young man, who yet might not have flourished at sc 
early an age, but from being the son of another man who had 
justly acquired a great reputation in our country by superior elo- 
qoneeee always exerted in the cause of freedom; nor could his 

escendant, eloquent as he was, have risen to so premature an emi- 
nence but by treading in his father’s steps, pleading the cause of 
public reformation, which at that time was highly popular, and of 
which he too took the lead in his very earliest youth: neither 
could even this illustrious course have produced the events which 
followed, but on the contrary might have averted them, if he 
hed not turned short round on a sudden and not only renounced 
his former opinions, but sounded the alarm when others persevered 
in the sentiments they had imbibed from his own lips. — But his- 
tory is a libel when it departs in any thing from the truth. —It must 
be admitted that the influence of the Capetian revolution had given 
an inflamed and dangerous character to the proceedings of many 
who had mixed themselves with this cause, demanding the most 
prompt vigilance of our government, and the firmest execution of 
the laws ; but perhaps no man existing was therefore so well quali- 
fied as himself to have changed those turbulent excesses, and 
turned them, upon his own principles, into a safer course; a duty 
which, without asserting himself unfitly, he had the happiest op- 
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portunity of fulfilling, through an association of his own equals in 
rank and eminence, who were then discountenancing by their in- 
fluence and example every departure from the rage | opinions and 
declarations recently published by himself in his own name, and 
widely circulated amongst the people: yet the birth of this very 
association, (as far at least as times coincide, ) was made the signal 
of universal alarm, and a proclamation by his authority almost in- 
stantly followed, which being the obvious forerunner of war, put 
wholly out of the qoeree that politic and humane consideration for 
the suffering people of Capetia, which I shall die in the opinion of 
having been at the period before related the interest and the duty 
of the whole civilized world. 

‘<< I take no delight in these observations. — Posthumous repu } 
tation is often held'too lightly. — We consider that the dead can gain 
nothing by our applauses, nor suffer from our censures: but sup- 
posing 4 man whilst living to have stood alone like a rock in the 
ocean, without children or kindred to represent him, I should still 
remember that this life was but a portion of an immorta! existence, 
and fame being the highest inheritance, I should feel like a felon 
if F robbed him of what I believed to be his own. —I knew, then, 
this great minister in his youth, and foresaw his future destin- 
ation. — His understanding was vigorous and comprehensive — his 
res ae clear and energetic — his eloquence powerful and 
commanding — and as he was supported throughout his eventful 
career by immense numbers of disinterested and independent men, 
it would be unjust not to believe that he was himself dis- 
interested and independent. — His memory after death received 
this tribute from many illustrious persons who had differed from 
him in opinion, and it is not only held by his friends and adherents 
in affectionate remembrance, but in reverence as the saviour of 
his country. — Having from a sense of justice recorded this last 
testimony of an exalted reputation, I hold it to be a solemn duty 
to question and deny it, being convinced that if we revere, or even 
abide by the system which characterized his administration as 
having formerly saved his country, we shall nét save it Now.’ 


In adverting to the accusations and public trials which then 
agitated the nation, the power of the courts of justice is pointed 
out as a talisman alike controuling the legislative and the exe~ 
cutive powers. ‘This part is succeeded by an account of Mr. 
Burke’s celebrated work on the French Revolution; in which 
the conduct of that writer during the American war and the 
period in question is contrasted, as a warning voice happily 
breathing the gentle accents of peace at the former epoch, but 
now heard louder than the trumpet of battle to collect the 
world to arms, and spreading panic and complaints of sedition 
throughout the land. A rapid view is taken of the war, or 
rather successive wars, with France, from the year.1794 to the 
battle of Waterloo; in’ which picture Bonaparte forms, of 
course, a prominent object. The error of his government is 
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ascribed to his dread of free constitutions, and to his support 


of the unlimited powers of the rulers in the countries which 
he had subdued or controuled. | 


‘« Tf,” says the Armatan, ‘ by politic and moral conventions 
when the sword was in his hand to enforce them, instead of by a 
system of oppression and subversion, ‘he had balanced in their 
own states the princes who opposed him, giving an interest to 
their people to support him, he might have surrounded himself 
with grateful and independent nations, to have guarded and almost 
to have adored him; but he left them insulted, pillaged, degraded, 
and in-the hands of their uncontrouled and justly incensed kings, 
who of course made use of them to destroy him.—They were no 
longer mercenary, reluctant armies, but nations embodied against 


"0 9 


their oppressors. 


Morven then goes on to describe the situation of his coun- 
try, at the close of the war, as embarrassed with many dif- 
ficulties; and_he requests the opinion of his English friend, the 
author, respecting the proper course to be pursued for the 
removal of the existing embarrassments. ‘To this inquiry the 
latter replies by demanding information on’ several points on 
which it is necessary for him to be accurately informed, be- 
fore he can give the opinion required. First, he asks how much 
has been added to the debt of the nation in the prosecution of 
the late glorious war, and what proportion the whole national 
debt bears to the quantity of the precious metals, the universal 
representative of wealth, He is answered that the debt has been 
increased ¢énfolg,; and that all the precious metals in Armata, 
or in the whole planet, or that were ever dug from the mines 
since their discovery, would not be sufficient now to extinguish 
it. We have then some observations on some of the most 
oppressive of the public imposts, among which the duty on 
legacies and wills is particularly distinguished. — The second 
inquiry demands how much of the substance of the people is 
taken away by taxes direct and indirect; which is answered 
(conjecturally, in course, for it cannot be otherwise,) by a state- 
ment that, if resort could be had to an equal rate comprehend- 
ing the aggregate of the various sources, it would amount to 
one half. — The next inquiry respects the collateral burdens 
of the people for the support of the clergy and the poor; and 
on the subject of the latter the Armatan remarks: 


‘<« As to the support of what is called the poor, the amount of 
which I have already related, it has spread pauperism through all 
the middle classes of the community.—In the earlier periods of 
our history the burthen of maintaining them was scarcely felt, our. 
ancient law confining it to the relief of ‘ the lame, the blind, and 
the impotent, and such others amongst them as were unable to 
work.’ — Every principle of humanity demanded that support 
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from those whom Providence had exempted from such severe in- 
firmities ; but every principle of sound policy opposed its further 
extension, and it was limited at first, in every district, to one- 
fortieth, which, speaking in your coin, would be only stxpence in 
the pound; but, by a strange departure from the principle of the 
original law, it now often exceeds forty times that amount, and in 
some places even the annual value of the property on which it 
professes to be a tax.— To be entitled to relief, it is no longer 
necessary that the applicant should bring himself within any of 
the descriptions of the ancient law; neither blindness, nor lame- 
ness, nor impotence, nor even inability to work, are necessary quali- 
fications for support; large houses in every district being now built 
for the reception of almost any body who chooses to go into them, and 
from.a prostration of morals it is no longer felt as a humiliation or 
a reproach ; even they who, from their own improvidence, have 
contracted marriage though they knew themselves to be utterly 
incapable of maintaining their children, have a claim to cast them 
upon the public as soon as they are born, and to live with them as 
inmates in those receptacles intended for the promotion of industry 
and the relief of want, but which, from the very nature of things, 
under the best management, become the abodes of vice and 
misery ; where the aged, the diseased, the idle, and the profligate, 
the two first classes being everywhere out-numbered, are heaped 
upon one another, giving birth by their debaucheries to a new 
race of paupers, till they become “a kind of putrid mass above 
ground, corrupted themselves and corrupting all about them.”— 
To finish the picture of abuse: this enormous and still growing 
burthen is almost exclusively cast upon the proprietors and occu- 
piers of land, who ought least to be called upon to bear it, as 
neither their diseases nor their vices contribute in any kind of pro- 
portion to the aggregate of the poor. — The simplicity of a country- 
life furnishes but a small contingent of either. —The vicious and 
the distempered are hourly vomited forth from the mines and 
manufactories, where contaminating multitudes and unwholesome 
labour produce every disgusting variety of decrepitude and crime, 
yet neither the proprietors of those establishments, nor the 
.Capitalists who roll along the streets of our cities in splendid car- 
riages, pay any thing like their proportions to the support of the 
idle and the unhealthy they have produced. — Almost the whole 
is Cast upon the cultivators of the soil, who, except in the very 
houses [ have described, supported by their property and labour, 
see nothing around them but innocence and health.” * 


_ Another question leads to a discussion why, after the return 
of peace, there should be no market for the farmer’s produce? 
which is explained by the cessation of those enormous demands 
of the government that existed only during the war. The 
law restrictive of the importation of corn is then mentioned 
with commendation, and the erroneous feelings of the people 
on that subject are very justly condemned. It is perfectly 


true, as the Armatan observes, that bread may be very cheap, 
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and yet the people, having no money to buy it, from the want 
of encouragement to labour, may be in a worse condition thar 
when it was comparatively dear, The want of a similar re~ 
strictive law on the subject of wool is next discussed; and this 
is followed by the questions of the fixed interest of money, the 
manufactures, and, lastly, the fisheries of the country. ese 
inquiries being answered, the author proceeds to deliver 
his opinion on the measures to be pursued; which opinion 
consists principally in recommending retrenchment in all 
branches of public expenditure, and encouragement and ex- 
tension of all the sources and means of national wealth and 
subsistence. The former expedient is considered by the. 
author as bearing the same pre-eminence in this discussion 
which action (in the well-known. opinion of Demosthenes) 
bore in the definition of eloquence. He begins with arraign- 
ing the expenditure in the late war : 


‘<< Your government, according to your own admission, had 
long ago absorbed a much larger proportion of the public wealth 
than can possibly be consistent with the prosperity, I had almost 
said with the existence of any state. And no ordinary cause of 
war — nothing, indeed, short of self-protection from an invading 
force could have justified the launching out mto such a wasteful 
seem of expenditure, as to have increased ten-fold in less than 

irty years the burthen of ten centuries.”— ‘‘ We had no choice,” 
said Morven, interrupting me, “‘ after the short opportunity I 
pointed out to you had passed; we sought to avoid war, but it was 
fastened upon us.” 

‘ “Tam in no condition,” I answered, “ to dispute with you 
upon facts; but your adversaries were in the phrenzy of a 
sanguinary revolution, and were more likely to destroy themselves 
than to injure others. —You should therefore have exerted your 
influence with other governments to leave them unmolested ; and 
if, by a firm and faithful combination, some safe direction could 
not be given to so inflamed and dangerous a people, all nations 
should have stood aloof from them as from the mouth of a volcano, 
attaching their own subjects by wise and indulgent councils, in- 
creasing for the time their military establishments, and keepin 
within their own territories in a state of impregnable defence.” ’ 


_ 


After some farther reasoning, the author hence concludes 
that ‘the government collects in taxes so large a proportion of 
the property of the nation that the rest is not sufficient for 
the support of the people ;’ and therefore the restoration of a 
sound state to the public finances depends on a firm persever- 
ance in the plan of improvement and reduction. The first 
source of reduction urged is in the naval and military esta- 
blishments; after which, in course, must follow proportionable 
diminutions in every other branch of the public expenditure. 


In 
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In the twelfth chapter, the writer turns to the subject of 
improvement ; and here the first object which presents itself is 
the state of the poor-laws. It is a good observation that, ¢ in 
order to enable a state to collect a great and direct revenue 


from the property of the people, ail collateral burthens ought 
to be made to press on them as lightly as possible.’ 


‘« That this duty has been wholly lost sight of in a most vital 
part of your concerns, you have yourself admitted and lamented. — 
Nothing indeed can be so extravagantly absurd and preposterous 
as the management or rather THE CREATION of your poor, by 
which your government suffers to escape from it, (without any 
relief to its subjects, but on the contrary oppressing and corrupt- 
ing them,) an annual revenue of nearly half your general taxes 
when your late war began, since you have stated that above seven 
millions are every year collected on that account.—To advise you, 
in this case, requires no local knowledge; an inhabitant of the 
moon, dropped down from it upon your surface, would, in the very 
next moment, be fully qualified to condemn the absurd and dis- 
graceful system of your laws. —It was an insult, (though I am sure 
not intended,) to ask me what England would do in a condition 
to which she never can be reduced.— England would never have 
permitted her houses of charity, if a mistaken policy had erected 
them, to be converted into the haunts of vagabonds and prostitutes 
to knot and gender in, throwing the whole burthen of their de- 
baucheries upon the industrious classes of her pore. Sas" 
land would laugh to scorn the laboured system of folly you have 
described, bringing no comfort to the necessitous, whilst it 
swallows up, in many instances, the entire property on which it 
professes to be a tax.— England, instead of setting up courts 
throughout the whole country to play at foot-ball with the un- 
happy, whom she meant to protect, driving them to and fro from 
one part of the kingdom to the other, — England would begin by 
confining public charity to those who were real objects of charitable 
support ; and, wise in all her regulations, would then enact a system 
of equal and local contribution from all who, from any source of 
property or industry, could spare it; a contribution which the 
wealthy would not feel, and which would be felt even by the lowest 
orders not as a burthen, but as a protection from ever being them- 
selves the objects of a degrading and corrupting relief. — Those 
mischievous receptacles of vice and misery, which you so justly and 
feelingly reprobated, would then be everywhere razed to the foun- 
dations; the poor would be restored to their domestic comforts, 
and contributing millions to an useless and devouring taxation, 
would be enabled to relieve the public as they became themselves 
relieved. — When by such a new system of laws, as wise and pro- 
tective as the present is absurd and oppressive, the mites of almost 
the poorest came to be dropped into the boxes of so blessed an 
institution throughout every district in your country, pauperism 
would soon entirely disappear. — It often indeed exists in its most 
wretched and degraded forms, when what can be saved — 
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the lower classes, instead of being deposited weekly, for their own 
benefit,-is consumed nightly, in haunts where liquid fire is prepared 
for them, utterly destroying their constitutions, and disqualifying 
them fron all the duties of good husbands, or fathers, or subjects, 


ri aoe of which an habitual drunkard was ever yet qualified to 
u a” ? 


In pointing out the immediate and particular remedies to 
be adopted for the existing evils, the author, in the first place, 
insists on every thing being done to increase the produce of 
the soil. The great value of salt, as an article of consump- 
tion, and still more as an article of manure, is strongly main- 
tained, and the policy of the high tax on it is warmly censured. 
On the importance of agriculture, the writer displays consider- 
able eloquence : 


‘«¢ Labour, indeed, is the salt of the earth, the preserver and 
nourisher of all things — the curse that man should eat his bread 
with the sweat of his brow, was mercifully repealed in the very 
moment it was pronounced, and was changed even into a blessing. 
—Labour gave him bread, and a comfort along with it, which no- 
thing like labour can bestow. If the earth produced spontaneously, 
it might be a paradise for angels, but no habitation for beings 
formed like ourselves; without labour, what could support or 
adorn the whole fabric of society? —It would vanish like an 
enchantment. 

‘« The curse of death was also revoked, not only by the pro- 
mise of immortal life hereafter, but to deliver man at the very. 
moment from the barrenness of the earth that was cursed. — With- 
out death, he might have toiled and sweated, but the ground would 
have yielded nothing ; death therefore was ordained to revolve 
with life in a mysterious and fructifying circle.— The corrup- 
tion of all created things returning into the bosom of nature, 
brings them back again to reward the industry of man.. Every 
animal that dies ; all vegetables, and they have lives also, every 
substance which dissolves and becomes offensive, every hetero- 
geneous mixture, which upon the surface would stagnate and 
become malignant, brought back by human wisdom into their 
allotted stations, become the future parents of a renovated world.” ’ 


While urging measures of reform, retrenchment, and im- 
provement, the author takes occasion to point out the advan- 
tages produced by every assistance supplied by machinery 
and other arts in the business of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and to insist at the same time on the strict and vigorous 
execution of the laws against those who, in an ignorant 
jealousy of these means of improvement, are guilty of outrages 
which he justly denominates znsane. — On the subject of the 
corn-laws, his opinion is unequivocally in favour of protecting 
duties; to be so regulated as to insure importation without 
enabling it to overpower the agriculture of the country. a 
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then touches on the subject of manufactures, and again cen- 
sures the duty on salt; concluding his opinion with the fol- 
lowing passage : | 

‘« Another momentous subject still more, if possible, demands 
your attention, and with that I shall conclude. — One of the first 
sentences you uttered to me, after snatching me from the grave, 
made an impression upon me which J shall carry there hereafter. 
You said that this highly-favoured island had been the chosen iu- 
strument of Divine dispensation, and that if she deserted or slum- 
bered upon her post, she would be relieved and punished — Beware 
that this penal moment is not at hand. — Why do you now permit 
despotism and fanaticism to palsy the freedom of the rising world, 
when your duty and your interests are struggling for precedency 
to crush them at a blow ?— If that vast continent were governed 
according to the humane maxims of civilized nations, you would 
have no right to wrest the sceptre out of hands however unworthy 
to wield it ; but, since you have been placed for so many ages in 
the high post of honour for the advancement of human happi- 
ness, you ought to suffer no other nation to run on before you in 
the rescue of suffering millions from famine, dungeons, and the 
sword. — Recollect your eulogium upon the triumphs of chemistry 
and mechanics ; — apply them to the mines and other productions 
of those vast regions; not as robbers or task-masters, but in the 
liberal spirit of commerce with their people, by which you might 
resuscitate your own country whilst you were breathing new life 
into theirs.”’ ’ 


Our extracts have been so very copious, that our readers 
will by this time be fully acquainted with this singular pro- 
duction. They will now expect from us some farther opinion 
of it; a part of our task which imposes the greatest difficulty 
on us, and our performance of which must at this moment be 
brief. Indeed, the work is obviously not exposed to much 
criticism. It never enters into details, and seldom goes beyond 
the most general principles, of the soundness of which few 
persons, we apprehend, will doubt; and it is in the appli- 
cation of them that all the difficulty and difference of opinions 
will be found. Moreover, the principles laid down are not 
only general, but they are few: so that the volume can 
only be viewed as a kind of introductory dissertation, pointing 
out the leading topics to be discussed in a treatise on its pro- 
fessed subject; and giving a cursory view of the manner in 
which they ought to be treated. Of the style in which it is 
written, we cannot possibly speak otherwise than in terms of 
high commendation; for it exhibits a rare specimen of 
clear and commanding eloquence, — perhaps a little too much 
displayed, and too highly ornamented, — but yet admirably 
calculated to place the matter in a striking and interesting 
point of view. It has also defects which we can by no means 
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overlook. Much of the wit occasionally introduced is of a 
very inferior description; in proof of which opinion we need 

only refer to the introductory chapters, to the puerile dis- | 
cussion on the name of Swaloal, (which the author has 


the observations on Outs and Jns by which it is followed ; — 
to say nothing of the story about the watch, at page 149. 
or of the antiquarian remarks on the name of Ludgate, so 

oddly introduced at page 197. We have already stated 
that the allegorical and the narrative parts are of very 
slender merit: but we can easily suppose that the author, © 
intending his work as a mere vehicle for the opinions which it / 
contains, was very little solicitous about the machinery of it, 
and we may thus readily account for the inferiority of these 
portions. We intended, at first, to have discussed the publica- 
tion without removing this thin veil of allegory, but we soon 
found it to be of so slender a texture that it was impussible to 
preserve it entire ; and we have therefore treated the book as 
a political review, applicable to the existing state of our own 
country. The author’s reason for using such a veil will at 
once occur to the reader. It is like the incognito under which 
a great man pursues his travels, or the veil under which an 
intriguante of Madrid or Naples carries on her designs. In 
neither case is the disguise intended actually to conceal that 
which it shades: but it may be used, if occasion should re- 
quire, as evidence of an intention to conceal, and may in the 
one case diminish expence and trouble or in the other excite 
curiosity and admiration. It resembles a person in a Domino 
at a masquerade; who is, by agreement, sufficiently concealed 
to warrant his mixing in the business of the scene, without 
incurring all the responsibility of a character. _ 

To a production such as this, it will be supposed that rumour 
has ‘been forward in assigning an author; and we have little 
doubt, from the external and internal evidence of the case, 
that her conjecture is well-founded, in ascribing it to one 
whose talents, after having long adorned the bar and the 
senate, and_after having filled one of the highest offices in the | 
state with distinguished ability, are thus actively at work for 
the good of the community on some of the most momentous | 
and tnost arduous topics which ever occupied the minds of 
statesmen. We haye no hesitation in pronouncing that it is 
worthy of so high a parentage, as an attractive and luminous 
display of eloquence on the developement of principles per- 
fectly constitutional. 
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Art. X. Wat Tyler. A Dramatic Poem. 12mo. pp.70. 35. 6d. 
sewed. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 


TY mottoes have been ingeniously selected for the title-page 
of this drama, the first of which thus announces by 
implication the name of the writer: 


‘¢ Come listen to A TALE OF TIMES OF OLD! — 
Come, for ye know me— I am he who sung 
The ‘‘ Maizp of Arc,” and I am he who framed 
Of “‘ Thalaba” the wild and wondrous song.” 


*‘ SouTHEY!’ 


The second pithily appropriates also the same author’s 
lines on a former occasion to the present production : 


‘* And I was once like this ! 
— — — Twenty years 
Have wrought strange alteration "” 





‘ SouTtuey!!!’ 


Not another syllable elsewhere occurs to tell us who is the 
parent of this foundling, nor how or why it now makes its 
appearance. A recent proceeding in the Court of Chancery, 
however, affords some assistance in this respect. Application 
was made to the Chancellor, on the part of Mr. Southey, the 
Poet-Laureate, for an injunction to stop the circulation of 
this ‘ dramatic poem,’ which it was said was offered to the 
world without his sanction or knowlege ; which he had written 
in his younger days, when the sun of political righteousness 
had not illumined the depths of his understanding; and of 
which, now that he the said Mr. Southey had become some- 
what acquainted with nobles and courts and princes, he had 
grown ashamed and repentant, inasmuch as nobles and 
courts and princes were therein treated with unbecoming 
irreverence and. undeserved oblogquy. The noble Judge, 
having taken time to peruse the publication, fully assented to 
its * right and title” to be thus characterized and branded; 
and well and truly deciding, therefore, that the author of so 
mischievous a production had no claim to the protection of 
that court in a-question of property, his Lordship refused the 
injunction, and referred the farther consideration of the 
merits of the piece to that Aristarchus in political criticism, 
his Majesty’s Attorney-General. Whether, under all the 
circumstances, this our learned and dread brother will exercise 
the wholesome severities of his office on the present occasion, 
we know not: but, in the mean time, we would endeavour to 
discharge. our more humble functions, with all due caution 
and uprightnese. 

That 
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That twenty years have indeed “ wrought strange alter- 
ation” in the political opinions of Mr. Southey, the public is 
fully aware; and that he may plead the general privilege of 
every man to change his sentiments, and his duty to grow 
wiser as he grows older, no one will deny. At the:same 
time, he must equally admit the privilege of others to judge 
of the wisdom of his change; and of the motives which, as far 
as the world can perceive them, may have operated to produce 
it. In spite, also, of the almost universality of the fact that 
proselytes are intemperate defenders-of their new faith, and 
illiberal antagonists of any who still hold that which they 
have forsaken, the calm and candid spectator will not fail to 
censure this intemperance, and to denounce this illiberality. 
We have had previous occasions of remarking that the pre- 
sent Poet-Laureate is chargeable with this conduct, towards 
persons who yet entertain sentiments in any degree resembling 
those which he has cast off as unfashionable and worn-out 
habiliments, and exchanged for the newer, richer, and more 
welcome garb of office: but we trust that his hostility will not 
equal, in force and extent, the opposition which certainly 
prevails between the doctrines inculcated in this drama, and 
those which now are seen to flow from the same author’s pen. 
Indeed, were Wat Tyler and John Ball themselves living, 
they could not desire to have prepared for them speeches more 
adapted to their views and feelings than they would find in the 
pamphlet before us; and Mr. Southey must in course deeply 
regret that such inflammable materials are offered to the heated 
minds of the multitude at this juncture, from the circum, 
stance (as we have heard) of his having formerly given away 
the manuscript of the poem, and its having fallen into hands 
which have made this use of it. 

An extract from Hume’s History of England is prefixed to 
the drama, which relates the insurrection of Wat Tyler, &c., 
in the time of Richard the Second, and the causes of the 
popular discontent. All this is, no doubt, well known to our 
readers; and we need only state that the piece itself is a ver- 
sification of the main incidents that occurred, and that the 
personages introduced are Wat Tyler and his family, Hob 
Carter, Piers, the obnoxious Tax-Collector, Tom Miller, Jack’ 
Straw, John Ball, and the Mob;—the King, with some of 
his court, Walworth the mayor, Sir John Tresilian the Judge, 
&c. The author, however, has somewhat deviated from his-. 
toric fact, in making Richard express his fears of the mob 
previously to his meeting them, when his subsequent conduct 
manifested such remarkable calm presence of mind; and in. 
accelerating a perfidiaus attack on the multitude by the King’s 
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troops immediately after the amnesty. John Ball, “ the 
- seditious preacher,” as Hume styles him, appears in proper 
costume as the instigator of rebellion, and the advocate of the 
absurd and pernicious doctrines of levelling all ranks and 
equalizing all property: but the author has also graced him 
with some fine sentiments of mercy and philanthropy. For 
example, when the mob cry out, ‘ Justice, justice!’ Ball 
exclaims: 
‘ Oh then remember mercy ; 

And tho’ your proud oppressors spar’d not you, 

Shew you excel them in humanity. 

They will use every art to disunite you, 

To conquer separately, by stratagem, 

Whom in a mass they fear — but be ye firm — 

Boldly demand your long-forgotten rights, 

Your sacred, your inalienable freedom — 

Be bold — be resolute — be merciful! 

And while you spurn the hated name of slaves, 

Shew you are men.’ 


When he has related to Piers the murder of the Archbishop 
in the Tower by Jack Straw, and Piers answers, * he deserv’d 
his fate,’ Ball replies: 


‘ Justice can never link with cruelty. 
Is there among the catalogue of crimes 
A sin so black that only death can expiate ? 
Will reason never rouse her from her slumbers, 
And darting thro’ the veil her eagle eye, 
See in the sable garment of the law 
Revenge conceal’d ?'—this high priest has been haughty — 
He has oppress’d his vassals: tell me, Piers, 
Does his death remedy the ills he caused ? 
Were it not better to repress his power 
Of doing wrong —that so his future life 
Might expiate the evils of the past, 
And benefit mankind ? 


‘ Piers. But must not vice 
Be punished ? 


‘ J. Ball. Is nut punishment revenge ? 
The momentary violence of anger 
May be excus’d: the indignant heart will throb 
Against oppression, and the outstretch’d arm 
Resent its injured feelings; the collector 
Insulted Alice, and roused the keen emotions 
Of a fond father. Tyler murder’d him. 


‘ Piers. Murder’d!—a most harsh word. 


¢ J. Ball. Yes, murder’d him: 
His mangled feelings prompted the. bad act, 


And 
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And Nature will almost commend the deed 
That Justice blames: but will the awaken’d feelings 
Plead with their heart-emoving eloquence 

For the cool deliberate murder of Revenge ? 
Would you, Piers, in your calmer hour of reason 
Condemn an erring brother to be slain? 

Cut him at once from all the joys of life, 

Ali hopes of reformation ! to revenge 

The deed his punishment cannot recall ? 

My blood boil’d in me at.the fate of ‘Tyler, 

Yet I revenged not. 


' Piers. Oh my Christian father ! 


They would not argue thus humanely on us, 
Were we within their power. 


J. Ball. I know they would not: 
But we must pity them that they are vicious, 
Not imitate their vice.’ 


The first act opens with a pretty innocent song on May- 
day, and the second with one not quite so innoxious on the 
different lot of the poor and the rich. We may quote the 
former : 


‘ Axice, Piers, &c.— Song. 


‘ Cheerful on this holiday, 
Welcome we the merry May. 


¢ On every sunny hillock spread, 
The pale primrose rears her head ; 
Rich with sweets the western gale 
Sweeps along the cowslip’d dale. 
Every bank with violets gay, 
Smiles to welcome in the May. 


‘ The linnet from the budding grove, 
Chirps her vernal song of love. 
The copse resounds the throstle’s notes, 
On each wild gale sweet music floats ; 
And melody from every spray, 
Welcomes in the merry May. 
Cheerful on this holiday, 
Welcome we the merry May. { Daiice.’ 


‘Tyler’s daughter Alice afterward approaches him with 
youthful gaiety, devoid of care: 


‘ Did we not dance it well to-day, my father ? 


You know I always lov’d these village sports, 

Even from my infancy, and yet methinks 

I never tript along the mead so gaily. 

You know they chose me queen, and your friend Piers 
Wreath’d me this cowslip garland for my head — 
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Is it not simple ? — you are sad, my father! 
You should have rested from your work to-day, 
And given a few hours up to merriment — 
But you are so serious — 
‘ Tyler. Serious, my good gir]! 
I may well be so: when I look at thee 
It makes me sad! thou art too fair a flower 
To bear the wintry wind of poverty !’ 


In. strong and poetical language, Tyler then argues witli 
Piers on the imprudence of his nascent passion for Alice and on 
the evils of poverty: but they are described with too great a 
mixture of the general doctrines of the piece to allow of our 
quoting them. The catastrophe of the tax-gatherer next 
occurs, the aukward cause of which is but aukwardly and 
unintelligibly managed: the mob then rise; and the work of 
rebellion proceeds. We proceed no farther:—we beg to 
“* get out at Hounslow ;’? — Mr. Southey may “ go on lo 


_ Windsor.” (See Horne Tooke’s Trial.) 





Art. XI. Hints addressed to Proprietors of Orchards, and to 
Growers of Fruit in general, comprising Observations on the 
present State of the Apple-Trees, in the Cider Countries. 
Made in a Tour during the last Summer. Also the Natural 
History of the Aphis Lanata or American Blight, and other 
Insects destructive to Fruit-Trees. By William Salisbury. 
Small 8vo. pp. 200. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


fen honest English dessert of apples, pears, and cherries, 
and the honest English beverage yelept cider and perry, 
are articles of no trifling importance in the southern districts 
of our island. It is admitted, however, that our orchards 
are threatened with an universal decline, and the genuine 
golden pippin has become even a more rare phzenomenon than 
a genuine golden guinea. From an eminent practical gar- 
derier, who has enjoyed frequent and favourable opportunities 
of ascertaining the cause and indicating the remedy of this 
serious evil, we might reasonably expect much salutary in- 
struction; and we have not been altogether disappointed ‘by 
the. volume before us. Mr. Salisbury is a convert to Mr. 
Knight’s theory of the degeneracy of some of our finest va- 
rieties of fruits: but he moreover lays great stress on the 
negligence and mismanagement of the existing race of *uit- 
rowers. In the course of perusing his strictures, we per- 
foctly comprehend some of the kinds of abuse to which he 
alludes: but we could have wished, for the sake of distinct- 
ness, that he had been more explicit and precise in stating the 
points of difference between the present and former modes of 
conducting 
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conducting this department of rural economy and _horti- 
culture. iicend it should:seem, still bestows her smiles on 
Jersey, Guernsey, and Kent; and we have reason to suspect 
that, in all ages, good sense and discretion have made their 
local visitations, and exerted their influence, sometimes in 
one corner of the earth and sometimes in another, Still, 
whether our forefathers tamely permitted insects and parasi- 
tical plants to prey on the vitals of their trees, and injured 
them by inconsiderate lopping, or whether such abuses be of 
comparatively recent date, we very cordially join in repro- 
bating the abuses themselves. At the same time, observers 
of less professional skill and experience than Mr. Salisbury 
posscsses might, without pretending to the gift of divination, 
have indicated these and other highly objectionable practices. 

Again, the author descants with much minuteness and com- 
placency, and even with the help of plates, on the proceedings 
of Phalena pheorrhea, Papilio crategi, Scarabeus melolontha, 
&c. as if their natural history had now been divulged for the 
first time, although he favours us with few directions for avoid- 
Dy Hage ravages. This last remark, however, does not apply 
to his observations on Aphis lanata, over whose hosts he seems, 
with the blessing of Cloacina, to have finally prevailed : 


‘ Having thus,’ says he, ‘ discovered its subterraneous habi- 
tation, I had recourse to the following expedient: while the frost 
was in the ground, and the snow lay on the surface, I caused a 
necessary-house to be emptied, and its contents taken in a soft 
state, and spread regularly over the ground, in quantity sufficient, 
as my men believed, to kill all the apple-trees. When the thaw 
came, the whole was of course washed down to the roots, and ever 
since I have had the satisfaction of finding the trees perfectly clear 
from the insect, and growing most luxuriantly ; and to this hour 
all that are left unsoldaemain healthy. From the success of the 
above experiment, I should recommend that the trees be continually 
cleaned so far as relates to the branches, and that the roots: be 
made as bare as possible in the winter-season, and a dressing of 
the above or a similar material applied to the roots; and I have 
littke doubt of its success in curtailing the evil to a certain degree, 
although it may probably be the destruction of some of the trees: 
yet if we can by any means lessen the ravages of this destructive 
monster, we ought not to consider this loss as material.’ 


The merely preceptive portion of these hints is far from 
copious, and not always sufficiently specific. We are told, 
for example, that the younger a tree is, when removed into an 
orchard, the better: but is there no limit to youth in this case? 
and, if there be, what is it ?— We are next reminded that trees 
should be adapted to the soil, which is too vague and general an 
expression for practical purposes. Particular attention is very 
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properly recommended to draining the soil, and to collecting 
manure of animal substances; which should be allowed to rot, 
and to incorporate with earth, before it is applied. ‘That none 
may plead ignorance of the ways and means, we are obligingly 
informed that ‘ the neighbourhood of Saffron-hill affords a large 
variety of these precious things.’ — The eggs, or the young of 
insects, should be picked away; or, in some instances, they 
may be destroyed by exposing them to the influence of frost. 


‘ The cleaning trees by scraping and cutting off all the moss and 
misletoe, and thinning the trees of the wood where it is necessary, 
washing the trees all over in the winter-season with hot lime and 
water, with a little oil or soft soap, to which sulphur and soot are 
excellent additions. No insect can exist long in such a mixture; 
and those materials are also certain antidotes to all species of 
Lichen *, the moss that usually grows on apple-trees. Many of 
our insects are nurtured in this substance, as well as in the ground 
under the trees. By frequently turning up the soil, numberless in- 
sects are destroyed in the chrysalis state, both by the weather and 
by the birds that are always in attendance on this operation.’ 


Dead hedges, it is added, should be avoided as far as it is 
possible; the dead wood that is cut from the trees, fallen 
leaves, and other rubbish, should be removed from the sur- 
face, and burnt; and the grass should be kept eaten down 
by geese. Finally, protection to the trees against the wind 
and cattle should be so contrived as to afford no encourage- 
ment to the harbouring of insects. —- Such are the sum and 
substance of the author’s admonitions. He adds: 


‘ Since the foregoing pages have been printed, I have this even- 
ing, 20th Nov. 1815, passed through Covent-garden, and seen 
upwards of 1000 casks of apples that have been imported from 
France, and not less than an equal quantity heaped together in 
warehouses near Fleet-market, containing in the whole not less 
than 40,000 bushels. The fruit itself consists of fine specimens of 
several varieties, which appear with us nearly extinct, and these 
are grown mostly on the opposite coast to this country; and as 
there must be some cause for the abundant crop in that countr 
in a season when we have scarcely any, would it not be advisable 
for our agricultural societies to send over some intelligent person 
to inspect the nature of the orchards in that country, and if pos- 
sible endeavour to ascertain in what the difference of culture 
consists ? Some writer on agriculture, I think Mr. Young, recom- 





‘ * All species of mosses bloom in the winter, at which time they 
are most easily destroyed. I have this winter seen many apple- 
trees in Herefordshire so incumbered with this substance and 
misletoe, as to have formed a favourable place. of retreat for a 
white owl, and where it would have rested safe from the prying 
eye of even a cockney-sportsman at noon-day.’ 
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mends to young farmers at certain seasons to “‘ take their nags 
and see what their neighbours are about;” would it not be equally 
prudent for the growers of fruit here to endeavour to find out 
what their rivals on the other side of the Channel are doing? The 
fruit I have this pier. seen is, at a moderate calculation, worth 
twenty thousand pounds, at the price it is selling for in London 
markets, and this has heen paid for in hard cash, to those who are 
our political enemtes. 


The Golden Pippin, Royal Russet, 
Pomme Grise, Golden Russet, 
Holland Pippin, Pile’s Russet, 
Cockle Pippin, Golden Rennet, 
Wheeler’s Russet, Fern’s Pippin, 


were among the sorts I noticed. There are also some other very 
fine-looking varieties which are new to my view, but none appear 
better than the above, which are fine in the extreme.’ 


Mr. S. ascribes the superior produce of the orchards, on 
the other side of the water, less to the influence of climate, 
(which, within such a short space, cannot be considerable, ) 
than to the attention which the French, during a series of 
revolutionary warfare that nearly annihilated their foreign 
trade, were constrained to pay to their internal resources, 
and especially to the various produce of their soil; while our 
monopoly of European commerce, and our enhanced prices 
of grain, withdrew the cares of the husbandman from the 
ovehate to the field. — He then devotes a few pages to a 
descriptive catalogue of cider-apples, in which our rooping 
spirits are cheered with the mention of the Downton Pippin, 
Grange Apple, Bringewood and Wormsley Pippin, and others 
of Mr. Knight’s nova progenies, which promise to realize on 
our shores the genom of the Hesperides. — A list is sub- 
joined of upwards of forty varieties of apples worth cultivation. 
Similar lists are exhibited of pears, plums, cherries, &c. — In 
the section on Peaches and Nectarines, we find this notice: 


« Our climate is nearly as far north as the peach will ripen with- 
out artificial heat and protection; it is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that it should be so uncertain as to its bearing. To 
counteract the bad effect caused to this fruit by the change of 
weather we are so subject to in the spring, 2 number of means 
have been recommended for covering the trees over in the season 
of blooming and setting of the fruit, such as woollen netting and 
bunting, (which is a kmd of thin woollen stuff made for flags of 
ships, ) but these, at the same time [that]: they protect the tree 
from the: cold winds, require im fine weather to be removed' to 
admit a free circulation, and also the sun’s rays, which is attended 
with labour. The best mode of protecting trees, in such cases, is 
by affording, i¢ something that may remain on without the labout 
of changing it, and a véry useful amd cheap covering of this _ I 
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have used with great success in the long green moss found in 
-woods (Hypnum of several species).' This should be laid next the 
wail at the time the tree is nailed, and left its full length to wrap 
round the smaller branches, either by the motion of the wind, the 
wet, or the frost, either of which will operate more or less on it ; 
in dry weather when the sun shines it becomes relaxed and spread- 
ing, gives room for the sun and air to get to the bloom and the 
young fruit, but by moisture it becomes in some degree com- 
pressed, and folds round the branches; it is also the more con- 
venient covering, approaching in its nature to those operations 
which the leaves perform as a protection to the fruit in a more. 
advanced state ; it is moreover very cheap, and very easy in its 
application. After the fruit is set and the season advances, it 
should be pulled out from the branches, as it otherwise affords 
shelter for insects and vermin when the fruit is ripe. 

‘I know of no convenience in modern gardening which equals 
this, and it is well worth every person’s trying who has trecs to 
protect. It may be used with an equal degree of success with 
apricots, cherries, or other early fruits.’ 


A section is allotted to the explanation of Mr. Kaight’s 
mode of procuring new varieties of fruit from the seeds, and 
another to the author’s method of packing up trees that are to 
be conveyed to a distance, in sphagnum palustre: but, as 
these particulars, though interesting and important, have 
already found their way into other publications, we shall here 
forbear from touching on them. — For the rest, the motives 
which prompted Mr. Salisbury to send this little volume into 
the world are, we have reason to believe, of the most pure and 
honourable kind; and, although his lucubrations give more 
abundant promise of fine fruit than of fine writing, the cir- 
cumstances of his situation and his desire to benefit the 
community should make the shafts of literary criticism fall 
harmless to the ground. 





MONTHLY CATALOG UE, 
For MARCH, 1817. 
POETRY. 


Am. 12. Bertram: A Poetical Tale, in Four Cantos. By Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Bart. K.J. M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
hem 5s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 

his is a re-print from: the first edition of Bertram, which issued 
from the author's private press at Lee Priory ; and it is prefaced 
by a very pleasing although somewhat exuberant essay on the 
qualities and attractions of poetical genius.’ The same thoughts 
have been enforced, but not witli the same illustrations, in sundrv 
essays by Sir Egerton Brydges ; and he certainly has a sufficient 
Rev. Marcu, 1817. Y respect 
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respect for his office as a poet. Yet this is a feeling which we are 
so far from condemning, that we conceive it to be one of the prime 
sources of excellence in all intellectual arts. Would that we could 
Say it was as common as it ought to be, even among ovr most 
2 to authors: but we are ashamed to think how some of the 
noblest efforts of the modern muse have been directed to frivolous 
or to unworthy objects, have been deficient in morals, and destitute 
of the lofty interest of story and character. 

Sir Egerton Brydges has here given an amusing little tale ; and, 
though too hackneyed in some of its incidents, and certainly 
more prosaic than any simplicity of taste can allow in many of its 
passages, it possesses some examples of chaste and classical 
composition. — We shall not diminish the pleasure which poetical 
readers may derive from this small volume, by any analysis of its 
contents: but we shall give a specimen of the sort of entertain- 
ment which they may expect, in an extract or two from differen 
cantos. 


* Now homeward comes the youth in pensive mood, 
On those wild sorrows of his heart to brood. 
Ye towers, that long have call’d your absent lord, 
And fondly hop’d that glory’s proud reward 
Once more your reverend battlements should grace, 
And deck with honours new the noble race, 
Whom time and chance could never yet efface! 
He comes! However yet disguis’d in name, 
Your Bertram comes, his ancient home to claim! : 
Hark, the hall echoes ! Wide the massy gate 
Unfolds the venerable castle’s state: 
Across the spacious courts he hurries on ; 
While round him flit the ghosts of pleasures gone. 
Grim-visag’d chiefs look eS ion the walls ; 
And each soft beauty, as in pity, calls! 


‘ Scenes, which the ray of infant joy illum’d, 
Ere yet the bud of boyish hope had bloom’d ; 
Which through long vistas golden views display’d ! 
And fairy forms in golden light array’d !"— 


‘ Fast came the shades of night, and blacker still 
Tremendous clouds came gathering o’er the hill, 
Where up the steep their solitary way 
Strove from pursuit the fugitives to wy 
Descends the bursting torrent on their heads ; 

In vain Fitz-John his covering mantle spreads ; 
Drench’d with the rain, and shivering with the cold, 
Onward they cease their toilsome course to hold ; 
And ‘neath an oak, whose branches wide are ¢ast, 
Wait till the pelting of the storm is past. 
Her head against the rude embossed trunk 
Lucasta leaning, into slumber sunk: 
A restless, feverish slumber! Oft she sigh’d, 
And oft some half-form’d shrieks of horror tried, 
While watoh’d th’ affrighted hero by her side !’ 

We 
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We are, however, aware that the effect of such metrical aarra- 
tives must be partially lost by curtailment and interruption ; and, 
assuredly, the principal merit of Bertram consists in the connected 
series of its events. The language is not so good as the design; 
indeed, the former is often very faulty, and such instances as the 
subjoined might with ease be multiplied : 


‘ Forth to the world the visionary /ad.’ 
‘ Now other acts “twere wiser to begin.’ 
‘ Vice lolls at ease,’ &c. &c. 


Avoiding bombast, the author occasionally falls into tameness 
and familiarity : 
“ Serpit humt tutus nimiim timidusque procelle.” 


Art.13. The Naiad; a Tale. With other Poems, 8vo0. pp.63. 
Taylor and Hessey. 1816. | 

To the lovers of novelty, but not of either true poetry or good 
taste, we commend this singular composition ; (founded, it is said, 
on a Scotch ballad;) in which is given a somewhat ludicrous 
account of one Lord Hubert, who, while travelling with his Page 
by the side of a river to the embraces of his fair lady, suddenly 
encounters a nymph of the stream, and is seduced to leap with her 
into the water: by which means, unluckily, being an inexpert 
swimmer, — though deservedly, being ‘‘a false loon,”—he is 
drowned. The Page suddenly disappears: the nymph rises no 
more from the watery element: the lady-fair is ‘* embraced by 
marble,” Anglicé, dies; and the sole remnant of these singular 
dramatis persone is a voice, which is heard in the autumnal even- 
ings on acertain mountain, ‘ chanting a ditty lovely and lowly.’ 
Such is ‘ the Naiad:’ the ‘ other poems’ are superior to the former, 
inasmuch as they are more concise, and on the whole rather less 
absurd. 


Art. 14. Messiah: a Poem, in Twenty-eight Books. By Joseph 
Cottle. Royal 8vo. pp. 530. 11. 1s. Boards. Button and Co. 
Our predecessors in the office of criticism had, no doubt, fre- 
quent occasion to lament the abuse of the press which the dullness 
or the ignorance of many of their cotemporary authors occasioned : 
but we cannot help believing that this abuse has never existed to 
such an extent as at the present moment ; and this not solely from 
the increased number of candidates for literary reputation. There 
is, we contend, a more than proportional increase in the quantit 
of good-for-nothing publications, which inundate and breed a pesti- 
lence in the aie of letters. Incorrectness, idleness, want of 
genius, and want of knowlege, seem to be no obstacles to this 
lamentably augmented evil. Shame has flown away from our 
scribblers altogether; and the poet’s words seem verified in 
London, 
—— ** morantur 
Pauci ridiculum et fugientem ex urbe pudorem.” 
If this were not the case, would it be possible for Mr. Cottle, 
unblushingly, to have come 5 witha haniiome royal octavo, 
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elegantly printed, on good paper, and containing—‘*‘ Dizque Deeque 
omnes !"’ —~ such a farrago as no human imagination could aaa 

have conceived to be within the compass even of the modern 
English press! We cannot find throughout the poem one spark 
of genius ; it is merely a flat versification of the Bible, degrad- 
ing the sacred volume as far as it can be degraded by human 


means. We shall be contented with one specimen, taken at 
random : 


‘ Now, in the midst of a stupendous vault, 

That boundless seem’d, Satan and Mammon halt. 
The chief, impatient to cast off the veil 
Which screen’d him from his subjects, gives the “ Hail !” 
And lo! he stands the monarch of the place, 
Huge and commanding’! Joy, in every face, 
Burst forth, whilst each, as he beheld the sight, 
His torment half forgot, and with delight 

Deem’d pain on earth,) with a permission high, 

urried to pour his ardent loyalty, ' 
While shout, and uproar wild, unbounded fly. 

‘ Satan now sees, in one vast column, throng, 
With shouts, that vault and fiery rock prolong, 
Myriads of souls accurs’d. ‘‘ Our King,” they cried. 
** Now will we spurn our chains, this sulphurous tide, 
These fearful realms, and, in our might, ascend, 

Led by our monarch, the infernal’s friend ! t 
And in mid air, august, with Heaven contend.” 

* The chief exclaim’d, aloud, ‘“‘ Oh powers of might! 
Your rage is mine, ’gainst Heaven and sons of light! 
But we must curb our spirits, yet awhile, 

And, unsubdued, at all our torments, smile. 
We must th’ imperishable hate sustain 
Till that blest moment when we burst our chain : — 
Uprise to war! our countless legions hear, 
While we, for mortal combat, lift the spear, f 
Beginning, not to end, our high career !” 

‘ One burst of universal joyance rose, 
Stupendous. Each the glance disdainful throws 
At foes, beheld not, save in fancy’s eye, 
And half exclaims, .exultant, “‘ Victory!” ’ 


We beg our readers to recollect that it is not on silent un- 
obtrusive dullness that we have inflicted the foregoing censure, 
but on Vanity; which dares to. abuse the splendor of the _— 
for the purpose of blazoning its own useless and worthless efforts, 
in a cause that disdains such defenders, and is daily suffering from 
their interference. at 


Art. 15. Nautic Hours. 8vo. pp. 78. sewed. Stockdale. 1816. 
If ever that ‘ golden mediocrity,” which the Roman bard so 
forcibly recommends to us, may fairly be considered as an un- 
desirable possession, it is, we think, in the department of poetry. 
When any thing in its nature sublime and exalted is arena hed 
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below its original elevation, we become of course more sensible of the 
degradation; and if a person, born to the inheritance of rank and 
opulence, be sunken by adversity into the opposite state, the 
great contrast naturally tends to embitter his condition, and to 
make him more alive to the perception of his distress. So also if 
poetry, the nature of which is noble and magnificent, be suffered 
to degenerate into the wretched trifling strains with which the 
press daily harasses us, the effect produces an increase of our dis- 
pleasure, and renders us the more impatient of the disgrace to 
which the muse is thus subjected. 

The poems before us afford a specimen of this kind of insipid 
versification ; though, if we suppose the bard to have been con- 
fined, during his inspired moments, within the limits of a vessel at 
sea, we mast pardon him for killing some of his ¢ nautic hours’ by 
composing verses: but why publish them? His book is, in fact, 
what his motto declares it to be, ‘* a thing of shreds and patches ;” 
consisting of odes to the sea, stanzas on Trafalgar, Nelson, Ben- 
bow, &c. &c. The burden of his song is naval glory: he seems 
to delight, for the most part, in descriptions of sea-fights; and 
the ideas are such as would naturally present themselves to a mind 
accustomed to naval affairs, viz. the explosion of ships, the firing 
of cannon, blood streaming in purple torrents, and so forth. These 
events are found very happily productive of a convenient number 
of rhyming words, such as, battle, rattle, — blood, flood, — grave, 
wave, —cry, victory, &c.; and occasional liberties are also taken 
with the King’s English : as ‘when anguish pANGs the linger- 
ing hours.’ The author's mode of colouring, too, is sometimes 
rather offensive to nature ; as when he talks of ‘ purple stars,’ and 
when he paints the water white, black, and red: 

‘ When the white foam of the water 
Black with ruin, red with slaughter.’ 


On the whole, we must confess ourselves unable to pay any 
flattering compliment to this writer, on the success of his poetical 


attempt. 
Art. 16. The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy: A Poem. 

By Felicia Hemans. Second Edition. 8vo. pp.37. 4s. 6d. 

Murray. 1816. 

We have much pleasure in hailing the classical and elegant 
production of a female writer in the little pamphlet before us. 
The subject is well chosen, and justice is done to its claims by 
some very musical and expressive lines. We think that our readers 
will agree with us in our favourable opinion of such passages as 
the following : 

‘ Lo! where thy sons, oh Rome! a godlike train,. 
In imaged majesty return again! 
Bards, chieftains, monarchs, tower with mien august, 
O’er scenes that shrine their venerable dust. 
Those forms, those features, luminous with soul, 
Still o’er thy’ children seem to claim control ; 
With awful grace arrest the pilgrim’s glance, 


Bind his rapt soul in elevating trance, 
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And bid the past, to fancy’s ardent eyes, 
From time’s dim sepulchre in glory rise. 


‘ Souls of the lofty! whose undying names 
Rouse the young bosom still to noblest aims ; 
Oh! with your images could fate restore 
Your own high spirit to your sons once more; 
Patriots and heroes! could those flames return, 
That bade your hearts with freedom’s ardours burn ; 
Then from the sacred ashes of the first, 
Might a new Rome in Phoenix-grandeur burst! 
With one bright glance dispel th’ horizon’s gloom, 
With one loud call wake empire from the tomb ; 
Bind round her brows her own triumphal crown, 
Lift her dread A:gis, with majestic frown, 
Unchain her eagle’s wing, and guide his flight, 
To bathe its plumage in the fount of light. 


‘ Vain dream! degraded Rome!’ 


We are far from exculpating the fair writer from the charge of ' 
verbiage in some parts of the above extract: but, really, any 
specimens of a polished and correct style in poetry are 80 welcome 
to our minds, wearied and exhausted with the perusal of the 
mighty mass of modern doggrel. that we receive them with every ; 
indication of content.— We add the description of the Apollo 
Belvidere : 





‘ Bright with stern beauty, breathing wrathful fire, | 
In all the grandeur of celestial ire, 
Once more thine own, th’ immortal Archer’s form, 
Sheds radiance round with more than Being warm! 
Oh! who could view, nor deem that perfect frame, 
A living temple of ethereal flame ? 
Lord of the day-star! how may words pourtray 
Of thy chaste glory one reflected ray ? 
Whate’er the soul could dream, the hand could trace, 
Of regal dignity, and heavenly grace ; 
Each purer effluence of the fir and bright, 
Whose fitful gleams have broke on mortal sight ; 
Each bold idea, borrowed from the sky, 
To vest th’ embodied form of Deity ; 
All, all in thee ennobled and refined, 
Breathe and enchant, transcendently combined ! 
Son of Elysium! years and ages gone, 
Have bowed, in speechless homage, at thy throne, 
And days unborn, and nations yet to be, 
Shall gaze, absorbed in ecstasy, on thee!’ 





ASTRONOMY. 


Art.17. Ladies’ Astronomy. Translated from the French of 
Jerome De Lalande. By Mrs. W. Pengree. 12mo. 3s. Boards. 
Darton and Co. 


The 
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The popular parts of astronomy, viz. the general construction 
and motions of the solar system, the changes of seasons, the 
alternations of day and night, the phases of the moon, the nature 
and causes of eclipses, and numerous other celestial phenomena, 
are so extremely interesting, and at the same time so easily 
explained and comprehended, that it is much to be regretted 
that any well-educated person should be ignorant of them; and 
we are willing to hope that but few in the present day are un- 
furnished with some ideas, more or less correct, of these attractive 
subjects. 

The celebrated author of the little work here translated did 
not disdain, after having composed one of the most complete 
treatises on astronomy that had ever appeared at the time of its 
publication, to undertake the task of forming a popular compen- 
dium of the same science, expressly for the initiation of the ladies ; 
and we should be glad that they would reward his gallantry by 
reading his book, since we are convinced that it would be the 
means of their own improvement: although it is professedly 
written rather to excite than to gratify curiosity and inquiry. In- 
deed, the limits of it will not admit of much satisfactory information 
on a science of so great an extent, and abounding in so many and 
such varied phenomena. 

M. Lalande commences with a short historical preface, from 
which we make the ensuing abstract, hoping that it .may call 
forth some emulation in those young ladies into whose hands it 
may chance to fall ; 

‘ We have, already, many instances of females, who have evinced 
a laudable spirit of inquiry, and great perseverance in the pursuit 
of this science. The beautiful Hypatia, who was assassinated by 
the clergy at Alexandria, in the year 415, taught astronomy there, 
and composed several works. Maria Cunitz, the daughter of a 
physician of Silesia, published some astronomical tables in 1650; 
and Maria Claire Eimart Muller, the wife and daughter of two 
well-known astronomers, was also well versed in this science. 
In 1680, Joanna Dumée gave lectures on the Copernican system ; 
and the wife of Hevelius made observations with him. Manfredi’s 
sister calculated the ephemeris of Boulogne ; as did Kirch’s three 
sisters, for a length of time, that of Berlin: his wife, also, pub- 
lished, in 1712, a work on astronomy. The Marchioness du 
Chatelet translated and published the works of Newton; and the 
Countess of Purinina, to whom the passage in Scripture, ** Una 
mulier fuit confusionem genti,” was justly applied, founded an obser- 
vatory in Poland. Madame Lepaute, who died in 1788, calculated 
the ephemeris of the academy for more than ten years; and the 
widow of Mr. Edwards is now employed in England, in the com- 
position of the Nautical Almanack. Madame du Piery, the first 
lady who taught astronomy at Paris, made several calculations of 
eclipses, to ascertain the moon’s motion; and Miss Caroline 
Herschel, whose proficiency in the science is so well known, has 
discovered five comets. Madame la Duchessée de Gotha does not 
wish to be quoted, but she ieee made several calculations ; 
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and my niece, Fran¢oise de Lalande, assists her husband in his 
observations, whence she draws her conclusions by calculations. 
She has reduced ten thousand stars, and has published three 
hundred pages of Horary Tables for the Navy ; an immense work 
for one of her age and sex, which may be found in my Abridgment 
of Navigation. 

* We have here given sufficient instances of females who have 
distinguished themselves, even under every disadvantage of edu- 
cation and prejudice, to convince us that their abilities are not 
inferior, even to those of our sex who have obtained the highest 
celebrity in the sciences.’ 

The chapters are eighteen in number, viz. On the apparent 
diurnal motion of the heavenly bedies; on the magnitude and 
measurements of the earth; on the constellations ; on the apparent 
motion of the sun; on the moon; on the calendar; on eclipses ; 
on the system of the world; on attraction and gravitation ; on the 
methods of measuring the distances of the heavenly bodies from 
the earth; on refraction; on the satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, &c. ; 


on.comets; on the figures of the planets; on the plurality of 


worlds; on the tides; on the discovery of the planet Herschel ; 
and on the discovery of the four new planets, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, 
and Vesta: but the two latter chapters are due to the translator ; 
who, in these as well as in the other parts of this little volume, 
has performed her task with judgment and accuracy. We must, 
however, except one or two madvertencies, or press-errors, which 
we point out in order that they may be corrected in any future 
edition. Thus at page 66. the squares of the times are said to be 
equa: (instead of proportional) to the cubes of the distances ; 
in page 12f. Gauss is written Gas fi, and Burckhardt Burchhardt : 
the idea also of a planet bemg ‘ dashed in pieces, no doubt, from 
its contact with a comet,’ (p.122.) is not consistent with the 
astronomy of the nineteenth century. 


POLITICS. 

Art.18. Zhe Colonial Policy of Great Briiain, considered with 
relation to her North American Provinces, and West-India 
Possessions; wherein the dangerous Tendency of American 
Competition is developed, and the Necessity of recommencing a 
colonial System, on a vigorous and extensive Scale, exhibited 
and defended; with Plans for the Promotion of Emigration, and 
Strictures on the Treaty of Ghent. By a British Traveller. 
8vo. pp.270. 8s. Boards. Printed at Glasgow, and sold in 
London by Baldwin and Co. 1816. 

We have 1n this volume a fresh proof that, however greatly the 
principles of political economy may be in favour among our literary 
countrymen on the north of the Tweed, they have as yet made 
very little impression on the mercantile community in that part of 
the kingdom. We see here a gentleman who, after having travelled 
throughout the United States for commercial purposes, has taken the 
pains to write a work in support of those ideas of restriction and 

rohibition, which ought long ago to have been expelled not only 

Son the statute-book, but from the creed of every person a 
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nected with the management of-public business, or the direction 
of a mercantile establishment. He begins (Introd. p.24.) by 
pitying very kindly our men in office, for their limited opportu- 
‘nities of information; and, to mend the matter, he proposes to 
employ a number of ‘secret emissaries, who, under the guise of 
travellers, should visit the United States, mix in various societies, 
inspect the forts and sea-ports, &c. without exciting the least sus- 
picion.’” We may be permitted to ask, in the first place, whether 


this very honourable scheme is likely to be prosecuted on the ~ 


scale which he proposes, in any well-governed country, without 
the danger of detection; and, in the next, whether any writer, 
after such a specimen of his delicacy, has a right to expatiate on 
the unamiable part of the American character, or to obtain atten- 
tion when he comes forwards with schemes of extensive alteration 
in the mode of conducting our commerce ? 

It would much exceed our limits to attempt any analysis or 
summary of the mass of miscellaneous matter discussed, or rather 
hastily introduced, in this singular production. The general scope 
of the writer is to represent the Americans as our inveterate ene- 
mies, and to preach to.us the necessity of keeping in our own hands 
that portion of trade which our West-India colonists have yet been 
allowed to. carry on with the United States. To the latter we 
should have no objection, were it not extremely subversive of the 
prosperity of our colonies; which can exist only by being allowed 
to purchase their stores in the cheapest quarter, and to sell to 
foreigners a part of their produce whenever the market at home is 
over-stocked. Without these advantages, how can we expect a 
British planter, burdened with taxation, and subjected to a variety 
of heavy expences, to afford his produce at a price which will 
stand competition with that of the French, the Spanish, or the Dutch 
settlers? The plan proposed by this writer, instead of throwing 
into Great Britain additional wealth from her colonies, would have 
the effect of eventually extinguishing the cultivation of the latter ; 
and of driving their inhabitants to the Spanish Main, Cuba, 
Louisiana, or wherever else they could find the means of raising 
and bringing their produce to market without restriction or op- 
pression. This fundamental principle once laid down, it can 
answer no purpose to follow the author of the volume before us 
into his various details on particular branches of traffic; such as 
the lumber-trade, the trade in horses and horned cattle, or even 
into the fisheries. Still less are we disposed to accompany him in 
his strictures on the treaty of Ghent; or to adopt his opinion that 
the terms, to which our negotiators assented on that occasion, were 
either ‘ replete with folly or pregnant with future evil.’ 

Those who entertain a different opinion from us on the subject 
of colonial policy, or who imagine that we are dealing out too 
hard measure to this advocate of the old theory, will do well to 
put his reasoning to the test in a few specific instances. Let them 
turn, for instance, to the chapter on our West-India colonies, and 
observe (p. 158.) what a feeble and barren statement follows the 
Jarge promises conveyed in the title. Again, they will find in 
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various passages (pp. 107. 109. 175.) abundant examples of the 
confidence with which he draws a general inference from a par- 
ticular case, without ever discovering any consciousness of his 
unacquaintance with the leading principles of public wealth. 
Those principles would have told him that the true way to pro- 
mote our own prosperity is to consult the peace, and even the 
welfare, of the nations with whom we trade; that the United States 
are of all others the people who will purchase most largely of our 
manufacturers; and that the extent of these purchases, and the 
punctuality of payment, will depend entirely on the degree of 
commercial prosperity existing among them. 

The only point of consequence, in which we can agree with 
this writer, is that ef emigration; which, with him, we consider 
as by no means a detriment to the mother-country. In closing 
our report of his book, we cannot, on any account, encourage him to 
come again before the public until he is better stored with general 
views, and disposed to enter on the diseussion of national questions 
without the irritation and prejudice which naturally affect the 
mind, after so sharp a war with the people of whom he principally 
treats. 

NOVELS. 


Art. 19. Sex Weeks at Long’s. By a late Resident. 12mo. 
3 Vols. 1]. 1s. Boards. Colburn. 1817. 
Long’s Hotel in Bond-Street is the place indicated in this title, 
and the intention of the work is to display the characters of various 
Jashionables of the present day who may occasionally reside there, 
or with whom the guests at that house may intermix in the upper 
circles of society. Most of these portraits are such likenesses that 
even we, grave and secluded book-worms as we are, can identify 
them ; and it is to the skill with which they are drawn, and the 
poignancy with which they are criticized, that the production must 
be indebted for its favourable reception, if it has experienced 
such as report alleges to have been its good fortune. To the other 
requisites and merits of a novel, in plot, incident, &c., it has not 
much claim: but the writer is certainly not unable to use his pen 
with effect. 


Art. 20. Headlong Hall. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Hookham. 1816. 

A clever little burlesque on all the favourite hobbies, whether 
of men of science or taste, of amateurs or professors, of sciolists or 
philosophers, of perfectionists or deteriorationists, of maintainers of 


- the rectilinear, circular, or ziz-zag progress of the human mind, 


—vof the optimists, in a word, or the pessimists, or the stationers, of 
all descriptions. Advocates of every system, and examples of 
every fancy, meet together at the Christmas table of a convivial 
Welsh esquire, and their conversations form the principal business 
of the book. A spice of adventure seasons the conclusion of the 
volume ; which, however, does not profess to depend on story for 
its interest. To all curious or even careless observers of the 
solemn and important whims of the day, it will afford a pleasant 
evening’s amusement; and we recommend it as a very harmless 
care-killer to a numerous class of readers, 
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REEIGIOUS, 


Art. 21. A Dictionary of Religious Opinions: or, concise Ac- 
count of the various Denominations, into which,the Profession 
of Christianity is divided; including a View of the ecclesiastical 
Government, and Order of Worship peculiar to each Sect. Al- 
phabetically aranged. By William Jones, Author of the History 
of the Waldenses, &c. 12mo0. 5s. 6d. Boards. Gale and Co. 
Mr. Jones, we think, has fairly described his own work in the 

following paragraph of his preface : 

‘ The statement of sentiments in these pages has been drawn 
from authentic sources, supplied chiefly by the principal leaders 
of the respective parties, and the utmost care has been taken to 
avoid every degree of misrepresentation. 

‘The want of such a work must have been long felt by the 
Christian public, to whom scarcely any thing has been submitted, 
in a portable form, that could bear the character of fidelity, or 
which has been sufficiently condensed and copious to satisfy the 
inquisitive or intelligent. The reader will here meet with nothing 
that implies the non-importance of religious sentiment, nothing 
that tends to neutralize his feelings, to bias his judgment in favour 
of any particular creed, or lead him insensibly to adopt a system 
of indi erentism, under the specious and deceptive names of can- 
dour and liberality; but he will see things as they are, the Chris- 
tian church as it is, with its diversified fornis of worship and modes 
of doctrine, and be left to form his own judgment.’ 

It is no part of the author’s plan to treat of antient, and now 
extinct eh forgotten, varieties of religious opinion; and, judgin 
from this passage in his account of Arianism, we should conclude 
that his researches into early ecclesiastical history have. not been 
very accurate: ‘ Arians,’ say she, ‘ derive their name from Arius, 
who lived in the beginning of the fourth century, though his doc- 
trine had been in effect propagated by Ebion and Cerinthus, as 
early as the time of the Apostles.’ Arianism, which represents 
the Son as created out of nothing, and superior in dignity and 
glory to all the other works of the Father, as existing before all 
worlds, and the instrument of their creation, might as well be said 
to be the same in effect with Athanasianism as with the doctrine 
of the Ebionites and Cerinthus, which maintained his simple and 
proper humanity. 

Mr. Jones writes as a partizan, but in general with liberality and 
moderation. At the risk, however, of strengthening an opinion 

ing us which he expresses at p. 239.*, we shall comply with 
the request of a respected friend, who desires us to state that the 
author has given some cause of complaint to the Socinians by the 


éubsequent passage in his account of them, which is otherwise 
fair and candid. 





* We deny the validity of this opinion: we are not the advocates 
of any party or sect ; and on this head we would rather r on 
our own behalf the declaration which Mr. Jones has himself made 
in his preface, and which we have already quoted. 


‘ One 
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‘ One Socinian writer wishes it to be understood that he has 
discovered three out of the four Evangelists to be spurious; 
another endeavours to prove prayer to be a thing nugatory and 
vain; a third has attempted to put down public worship altogether, 
as being little better than hypocrisy; and a fourth opposes the 
morality of the Sabbath, recommending the revival of the Book of 
Sports on that day; while another «denies the doctrine of the resur- 
rection and the general judgment, which others of them had pro- 
nounced the only discoveries of rational Christianity.’ 

On this passage our friend observes: ‘‘ The sentiments of Dr. 
Geddes respecting the divine authority of Moses might as well be 
laid to the charge of the Catholics, as those of Mr. Evanson to the 
Unitarians. Mr. J. should know that, till a Bampton-lecturer arose 
to slay the slain, Dr. Priestley dlone had entered the lists against 
Mr. Evanson, and vindicated the authority of those books of 


‘Scripture which he had impeached. It is not apparent who is the 


anonymous subject of the charge of endeavouring to prove prayer 
to be nugatory: but, when Mr.Wakefield attacked public worship, 
a crowd of Unitarian writers signalized themselves in its defence. 
The author of the Letters to a Lady in answer to Mr. Wilberforce 
is probably the person indicated as opposing the morality of the 
Sabbath, by which Mr. J. means, denying the good effect of a 
sabbatical observance of the Lord’s day: he should have quoted 
the passage in his writings in which he recommends the revival of 
the Book of Sports. The allusion to the sentiments of Mr. Cappe, 
at the close of the paragraph, is as unjust as all the rest: though 
he denied the doctrine of the resurrection and the general judg- 
ment, he maintained those of a future life and general retribution 
as tenets known only by revelation ; and he actually retrograded 
towards orthodoxy, by believing that a future state commences 
immediately after death.” 


2 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 22. Private Memoirs, which, with the Work of M. Hue, 
and the Journal of Clery, complete the History of the Captivity 
of the Royal Family of France in the Temple. Translated 
from the French, with Notes by the Translator. Small 8vo. 
5s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1817. 

Although this title-page does not announce the name of the writer 
of the Memoirs, the half-title terms them the Duchess of Angouléme’s 


_ Journal, and the translator says in his preface that ‘ the work is 


avowed at Paris.’ The translator himself, however, is anonymous, 
and a note by the French editor is equally without the sanction of 
any name. We cannot but consider it as remarkable that a pro- 
duction so ascribed should be thus unsupported on both sides of 
the Channel; yet we do not suspect that it is unauthentic, since it 
bears internal marks of having had the origin which is asserted 

for it. 
M. Clery’s Journal of Occurrences at the Temple, during the Con- 
nement of Louis X VI., was reported at some length in our xxvith 
Vol. N.S. p. 410.; and the work of M. Hue on the Latter Years 
of the Reign and Life of Louis XVI. was analyzed in Vol. liv. 
p- 72. 
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p. 72. After the details which were given in those publications, 
and in the Abbé Edgeworth’s Memoirs, amply reviewed in our 
last Number, we do not find very material additions to the 
knowlege which we already possessed on the affecting subject of 
them all: but the present memoirs are continued to a later period, 
in some respects supply information which was before wanted, and 
afford an additional evidence of the pious resignation, fortitude, and 
tender attachment of the unfortunate Louis and his family. With 
respect to the Dauphin, too, though M. Hue had sufficiently re- 
futed the reports that this young Prince had died by poison, and 
en the other hand that he was still living, we have here some far- 
ther particulars of the savage-like treatment to which he was 
subjected. 

The Dauphin was removed from his family by a decree of the 
Convention, and placed with Simon a shoe-maker. ‘ He ill- 
treated the child beyond all belief, and the more so because the 
poor boy cried at being separated from his family: at last he had 
overcome him to such a point of dread, that he did not dare to 
weep. After the separation of the Queen from Madame Elizabeth 
and Madame Royale, (the writer of these memoirs,) they ‘ heard 
of the Dauphin from the municipal officers. That, however, did not 
last; but they heard him every day. singing the Carmagnole, 
Marseillais songs, and such trash, with Simon. Simon dressed 
him in a red hat, and a carmagnole. He made him sing at the 
windows, that the guard might hear him; and he taught him the 
most horrid oaths and execrations against God, his own family, 
and the aristocrats.’ — 

‘ Towards the end of August, 1793, the change of life, and the ill 
usage with which he was overwhelmed, made him sick. , Simon 
obliged him to eat to excess, and to drink large quantities of wine, 
though the child disliked that liquor. This diet soon brought on 
a fever; for which they gave him physic, which disagreed with 
him, and his constitution became altogether deranged. He grew 
extremely fat, without increasing in height or strength. Simon, 
however, still made him take the air on the leads of the tower.’— 
_ On the 19th of January, 1794, the Princesses heard a great noise 

inthe Dauphin’s apartment, and guessed he was going to be removed 
from the Temple: they were convinced of this, when, looking 
through the key-hole, they saw several parcels carried away. On 
the subsequent days they heard the doors open, and the sound of 
footsteps in the room; satisfied, therefore, that the Dauphin was 
gone, they believed that some person of importance had been 
placed in his apartment. It was Simon who was gone: obliged to 
choose between the situations of municipal officer and guardian of 
the Dauphin, he had preferred the former, and they had had the 
cruelty to leave the poor child absolutely alone. Unheard-of and 
unexampled barbarity! to leave an unhappy and sickly infant, of 
eight years old, in a great room, locked and bolted in, with no other 
resource than a broken bell, which he never rang, 80 greatly did he 
dread the people whom its sound would have brought to him; he 
preferred wanting any,thing, and every thing, to calling for his 
persecutors. His bed had not been stirred for six months, and 
he 
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he had not strength to make it himself — it was alive with bugs; 
and vermin still more disgusting. His linen and his person 
were covered with them. For more than a year he had had no 
change of shirt or stockings; every kind of filth was allowed to 
accumulate about him, and in his room; and, during all that period, 
nothing of that kind had been removed. His window which was 
locked as well as grated, was never opened; and the infectious 
smell of this horrid room was so dreadful, that no one could bear 
it fora moment. _He might, indeed, have washed himself, for he 
had a pitcher of water, and have kept himself somewhat more 
clean than he did; but, overwhelmed by the ill treatment he had 
received, he had not resolution to do so, and his illness began to 
deprive him of even the necessary strength. He never asked for 
any thing, so great was his dread of Simon and his other keepers. 
He passed his days without any kind of occupation. They did 
not even allow him light in the evening. This situation affected 
his mind as well as his body, and it is not surprising that he should 
have fallen into a frightful atrophy. The length of time which he 
resisted this persecution proves how good his constitution must have 
originally been.’ 

After the fall of Robespierre, the Convention appointed Laurent 
to take the care of Madame Royale and the Dauphin, and sent 2 
deputation to ascertain the situation of the latter. 

‘ The members were struck with pity at the state in which they 
found him, and directed that he should be bettertreated. Laurent 

ot him a clean bed, the old one being filled with bugs and vermin: 
he made him bathe himself, and cleansed him from the filth with 
which he was covered. However, they still left him alone.’ — 

‘In the beginning of November, certain civil commissioners 
came. They were men chosen, one from each section, to pass 
twenty-four hours in the Temple, to ascertain the existence of the 
Dauphin. Another commissioner also, called Gomier, came 
to assist Laurent. He took extraordinary care of the young 
king. For a great while, this child had had no light. Gomier 
obtained leave to give him a candle at night-fall; he even used to 
pass several hours with him, to amuse him. Gomier soon saw that 
his wrists and knees were swelled; he was afraid the joints were 
about to grow callous. He mentioned it to the committee, and 
asked permission to take him to exercise in the garden. At first, 
he only removed him to the little parlour, which delighted the 
child, who was fond of a change of place. He soon felt the 
attentions of Gomier, and became fond of him: the poor boy had 
been Jong unaccustomed to kindness. There is no example of 
such studied barbarity to a child.’ — 

‘ During the winter, the Dauphin had some attacks of fever. 
He could not be kept away from the fire. Laurent and Gomier 
used to coax him up to the leads to take the air, but he was hardly 
there when he complained of not being able to walk, and wished 
to go down again: he grew worse, and his knees swelled greatly. 

‘ Laurent was now removed ; but a worthy man of the name of 
Loine took his place, and, with Gomier, attended the child. In 


5 the 
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the beginning of spring they a Madame Royale to go up 
to the leads, which she did. e illness of her brother grew worse 
every day; his strength diminished ; his mind even was affected by 
the severity he had suffered so long. 

‘ The Committee of Public Safety sent Dessault, a surgeon, to 
attend him: he promised to cure him, though he admitted the 
disease was very dangerous. Dessault died, and Messrs. Dumangin 
and Pelletan were appointed to succeed him. They had from the 
beginning no hope; they gave him, however, some medicines, 
ich he swallowed with great difficulty. He fortunately did not 
er much. It was rather a wasting away than a positive pain. 
He had several alarming crises. The foge increased, his strength 
diminished, and he expired without pain. 

‘ Thus died, on the oth of June, 1795, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, Louis XVII., ten years and two months old. Even 
his keepers wept for him, so much had his amiable qualities en- 
deared him tothem. He had had great talents. He was not 
poisoned, as some have believed. The only poison that shortened 
his days was filth, made more fatal by horrible treatment, by 
harshness and cruelty, of which there is no example. *’ 

The translator has properly given this journal without alteration, 
and with the closest fidelity of rendering. Whoever he may be, 
he is not only a zealous Anti-Jacobin, but apparently as warm an 
Ultra-Royalist as France itself can produce. See, for example, his 
note in page Io. 


“a 


Art.23. Essays, Religious and Moral. 12mo. pp.274. 78. 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 

This volume is the work of a sensible writer, and of one who 
occasionally displays an original vein of thinking: but things often 
thought and often said constitute the mass of the publication. It 
will remind more than it will zxform among that limited number of 
readers whom so uninviting a title can expect to command. We, 
indeed, are far from regarding such a title as uninviting, but we 
speak of the taste and habits of the generality ; and among persons 
of that description, perhaps, we are not wrong in assigning a’ 
small circulation to these religious and moral essays. Instances 
occur of truisms, or even of identical propositions, expressed in 
set and solemn phrase, which accord ill with the usual tone of the 
composition ; — yet it must be confessed that too great an air of 
importance is throughout attached to discoveries of a very common 
kind. To usea vulgar, but expressive mode of speech, the author 
often looks as if he had found “ a mare’s nest,” when he has by 
no means hit on so curious a production. Still we are not dis- 
posed to accuse him of many such pompous nothings as the fol. 





‘ * Here end our (sic. in orig.) Memoirs. Madame Roy 
remained in the Temple six months after the death of her brother, 
and left it on the rgth of December, 1795, the seventeenth anni- 
versary of her birth. M. Hue, in his work, relates what passed on 
this occasion, and whatever information he could collect relative 
to the last months of the Princess’s confinement.’ 


lowing : 
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lowing :—‘ The civil historian cannot recover records consigned to 
everlasting oblivion;.nor can the naturalist extend his inquiries 
beyond the power of his miscroscope or telescope,’ &c. Page 5. 
At the commencement of the thirteenth essay, we find some re-, 
marks which, though they-contain little that is novel, recall to 
the minds of the reflecting several practical truths, by attending 
to which we may all be the wiser and the happier. The subject 
of the essay is ‘ the Propriety of discussing religious and poli- 
tical Subjects.’ We accord with the greater part of the observ- 
ations contained in it; and, particularly in these times of ice, 


’ 





reproach, and insult, showered without discrimination, justice, Om 
mercy, on public men of all portion, we approve the caltion an 
the reluctance here inculcated. A political creed (to say nothing 
of religion) is too sacred, in our judgment, to be exposed to the 
cavils of the ignorant, or to the abuse of the uncharitable. 

In taking leave of this writer, we wish him too well not to recom- 
mend to him a little more simplicity of language, when treating of 
matters perfectly within the reach of the plainest understanding. 





ae ae 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
G. P.’s letter is received, but we cannot at present attend to it, 
on account of the absence of one of our corps. 
A Constant Reader will be considered. 


We are not surprized at an Old Whig’s solicitude to see an ac- 
count of Lord Erskine’s late publication ; and we are glad to have- 
it.in our power to afford him that gratification in this Number. 











Since our preceding sheet was printed, Messrs. Sherwood and 
Co. have advertized that they will sell no more copies of the drama» 


of Wat T: yler, (see p. 313.) ‘ in.deference to the Lord Chancellor’s 


opinion of its mischievous tendency.’ . | 





GENERAL InDeEx. 

In answer to the numerous inquiries and applications which 
have been made to us, respecting a new GENERAL INDEX, we 
have now ‘to announce that this dentable, comprizing the whole 
of the New Series of the Monthly Review, to the end of the 
year 1816, is in considerable forwardness, and will probably be 
put to the press in the ensuing month. The plan of the former 
General Index will be observed: but some improvements will be 
adopted, and greater copiousness of reference be introduced, m 
the way of duplication, so as to render less likely any failure of 
search. It is calculated to form two very large volumes in octavo. 

*,* As this work is of a very expensive nature, Gentlemen who 

intend to be purchasers of it are requested to give their orders to 

thefr respective booksellers, or to our publisher, without delay, that 
some idea may be formed with regard to the number of copies that 
may”*be wanted. Many more than the demand is likely to require 
_ will not be printed, and the volumes can never again go to the press. 

The price, it is supposed, will be two guineas, which must be raised to 

non-subscribers, after the 1st of June next, to two guineas and a half. 
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